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TTT 1 nTTTtTnrrAH T\ n little from this financial and commercial erup- 
W A SHTNGrTON , 1). C. tion. The French are only an agricultural 
V V _L> W J- f neoDle, and that merely from necessity, unlike 

■' the Flemish, German, and English people. 

Forme National Era. The f 0 ]] ow i n g comparison between the Eng- 

STANZAS. fish and French school of political economy, 

- ‘ recently made by a leading Paris paper, ex- 

Yesternight, a dreamy sadnosa presses to perfection the idea of the French od 

Lingered round this liean of mine, commerce and enterprise in general. The 

Not in sorrow, not in gladness, English principle, which it repudiates, is de- 

SometfiiHg half akin to madness—^ fined to be, “ in manufactures, to produce as 

Come such dreamings unto thine. much as possible, in commerce ; to exchange 

Li htiv o’er my senses stealing, as much as possible.” The principle, on the 

Claiming of my life a part, contrary, which that paper claims as exclusive- 

Came it to my soul, revealing ly French, is “to moderate production to our 

Alltne wearied, restless feeling wants, instead of multiplying our wants in or- 

Of a saddened human heart— der to stimulate production.” 

The race of Princes and Dukes is on the in- 
Filling it to overflowing,^ ^ ^ crease. Napoleon has just proclaimed that 

With swaeunemory^ m^s General Napoleon, Henry Edgard Ney, his 

When ille glowing, grand huntsman, and one of his aides-de camp, 

l the sun’s warm rays shall take the title of Prince de la Moskwa, and 

transmit it to his heirs male, either natural or 
When the lovely Ulyhells adopted, by order of primogeniture. 

Bent their heads in modest pride, A ball given at the Grand Opera House, for 

And in green and grassy dells, the benefit of the poor of the seventh ward, 

Blushing pinks and pimpemeiis came off most brilliantly, Saturday night, the 

Blossomed sweetly side by side 12th iuBtant; the receipts surpassed all expeot- 

Filling it to overflowing, ations. The whole house was most tastefully 

With sad momory of the hours arranged, the vestibules, staircases, green room, 

When the wintry wind came blowing, and couloirs, were all carpeted, adorned with 

And the drifting, and the snowing, flowers, and lighted up with girandoles bearing 

Buried all the lovely flowers. clusters of wax-lights. But the dancing saloon 

, der surpassed all in the dazzling brilliancy of its 

"s’ 6 huhehomes S wlmre S sad ones stay; illumination; long rows of lustres lit up with 

And the old^Vorid* growing older, gas were suspended from the lofty roof of the 

More unfeeling aim, and colder, ’ ball room, formed of the stage and pit thrown 

Made their weakness mockery— into one. Seats were placed in amphitheatre 

all round the saloon, and were reserved for the 
Filling itto overflowing, lady patronesses. The first, second, and third 

With a hoping for the time rows 0 f boxes were also filled with ladies in gay 

When the flowers, m beauty blowing, attire, sparkling with diamonds and other pre- 

And the birds, the spring time knowing, cious stones. The area below was thronged 

Hang their cottage- neat the vine with gentlemen, who formed one compact mass 

When the pleasant sunlight, straying around the large open space allotted to the 

into every lowly door, dancers, who whirled up and down, to and fro, 

Calls the little ones to playing, following with irresistible entrainement the 

Softens older ones to praying, magic stroke of Strauss’s bow, which led the 

With its shadows on the floor. well-trained orchestra with its usual precision, 

f , . energy, and vivacity. The buffets were well 

For a hope'wasm mrheaK ■ ’ provided with all the delicacies of the season, 

Audthe sorrow ihat had shaded, and were resorted to with pleasure, as a delight- 

By the hope within me aided, ful escape from the over-heated atmosphere of 

Bade I from my soul depart. the ball-room. Dancing was kept up till a late 

hour, and the brilliant success of this, the first 
And l thought no more of dreaming, entertainment of the winter, augurs well for the 

Hencefonh in my life shall be; gayeties of the comiog season. 

Though to-day hath saddened seeming, Spain is saved, happy country 1 Lucky Span- 

Far beyond a light ls gleaming, iards 1 Your Queen has given you a Prince, 

whose baptism has come off with all the pomp 
Though a coldness seems to linger and ceremonial usual on such occasions. The 

In the common human heart, font in which the famous Saint Domingo de 

Lei us nol desist in anger; Gunzman was baptized, and which belongs to 

When God touches with his finger, the church of St. Sebastian Labrenaga, in the 

He can make it all depart. Province of Burgos, was conveyed to Madrid 

_ ..a for that occasion, under the strong conviction 

Faithless fear and sorrow by, that the holy water from that sacred font would 

With an earnest faith, still clinging preserve the Prince of the Asturias from all 

To the promise Time is singing, evil. A Madrid journal, in giving the particulars 

“Truth shall conquer, though we die.” of the ceremony, mentions that “His Royal 

Matamora, 111. j. a. b. Highness cried frequently, and that his loud 

cries sounded most agreeably to the ears of all 
lire i m a « o i o present, for they prove that he is a robust iu- 

Llrt IIM " n li I o, taut.” After the baptism, the royal infant was 

_ ~ , conveyed by the King, accompanied by the 

Pabis, December 17, 1857. D u k e and Duchess de Montpensier, the god- 
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were sent to her nephew, not embalmed, but 
simply salted.” 

Ganal resuscitated the famous system of in¬ 
jection—a secret the savant Rnysch carried 
with him to his grave. Thanks to this discov¬ 
ery, the human body is no longer mutilated 
and cut up by the surgeon’s scalpel, and can 
now be embalmed at a more reasonable price 
than those of the stuffed Senators under the 
first Empire. 

A STORY FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


iS pirit of Progress—The Crisis in France—The mother, and the Pope’s Nuncio, who represent- 
Crisis at Hamburg—Ball Given in favor of e d the Pope, who is godfather to the royal 
the Poor at the Grand Opera House—The baby, to the Queen, who had remained in her 
Baptism of the Prince of the Asturias—The chamber. The lucky baby was then made 
Celebrated German Statuary, Ranch—Law Knight of the Order of the Golden Fleece j the 
Suit on Embalming . King himgelf decorated him with the collar and 

To the Editor of the National Era: other insignia. Amongst the latter there was 

There prevails at this moment throughout *«*%**'$ oak, ornamented with bn fttfbts, 
_ F ... . . . „ oalled the Cross of Victory, famous for having 

Europe a remarkable spirit of progress. Poll- figured in battles again8t the Moors, and was 
tics are discussed even at St. Pefcersburgh, and presented to the Prince by a deputation from 
auch a thing as representatives of the people Oviedo, in the Asturias, to which town it be- 
openly talked of. The late Kreutz Gazette, of longed- The Prince was also made Knight of 

'Berlin, has dropped its mysterious title and its tbe of 7 «** * &■ 

’ . , j . • t v Juan de Jerusalem, and the orders of Charles 

aristocratic tendency, to advocate universal suf- m and Isabella ( he Catholic. The names 
frage and the rights of the people. In Belgium, given to the Prince are Alfonso Francisco de 
the Liberal party has gained a large majority Asis Fernando Pio Juan Mariano de la Con- 
in the last election; it is a perfect triumph over cep lion Jaine Pelayo. 

the Catholic party, alihongh tbe latter employed J 1 ”'SXr.Er.,'"o, 
every means in its power to counteract the as- tbe birtb of tbe p rinC3 . accordance with 
cendency of its opponent. an ancient custom, the soldiers who were acting 

The priests even went so far as to drive their as sentinels at the palace at the time of the 
flocks to the polls themselves, to watch their birth of ‘ he Pri [ ie ffi were discharged from the 

,o.i. g . Th, „„ e h».od cm™.ta SB 

progress, nevertheless. lieved from a much-detested service, and years 

In Sardinia, the Liberal party has also been of strict discipline, 
victorious, and the next meeting of its Deputies The celebrated German Blatuary, Ranch, died 

will be highly interesting. 011 th ® 3d insta f ’ at Dresden > a S ed ei S bty ‘ 

, , was the son of poor parents, and entered the 
The above-mentioned mamfestations had a 8ervice of Qaeen Louisa of Pru8si% widow of 

great influence upon the manacled press of William III, as valet de pied . The Queen re- 
France. La Presse , the leading paper of the marked that the butter served upon her table 
Republican party, speaking of the members of was beautiful, and most tastefully designed, and 
the Chamber of Deputies who refused to take that the models varied almost daily. Thisexci- 
7 ■ - a. tsd her curiosity, and she inquired who execu¬ 

te oath, said, “for some months past, there has ted lhef)e rem arkable little chefs d’ceuvres. It 
been a vague emotion universally felt in the pub- W as then Bhe first heard the name, Ranch; she 
lie mindand adds, “ this is evidently the hour took him under her protection, and procured 
for decisive resolutions. The problems which him a permission to attend the classes of 
.^ r .. 1 th8 Academy of Fine Arts at Berlin, and after- 

preoccupy the political world simpl.fy them- wards 8ent ^ tQ Eome t£) fini8h £ ia gtudies . 

selves—parties draw closer together, and reckon Eancb ; n due time became one of the most 


their numbers; it appears as if we had all heard; celebrated sculptors of Europe. In 1811, he 
from one end of Europe to the other, a voice was sent for to Berlin, to ornament the moau- 
calling us to arise and march I Ought we al- “ ent f hi . 8 benefactress ; and his statue of 
j. . . . , Queen Louisa is considered the most charming 

ways, living on our remmiscenses and our re- and touchk , g of b ; B prodact i ofl s. The most 
grets, to sink deeper and deeper in onr dejsc- important of his works, however, is the monu- 
tions? Ought the Revolutionary party imitate ment of Frederick the Great at Berlin, 
the Legitimists, whom abstention has reduced His remains were, soon alter his death, con- 
to nullity? We have already reckoned our veyed to Berlin, _ and laid in state in his former 
. J . T .... ^ . Btudio, where his admirers thronged to pay a 

numbers ; we know that we are a great party kafc tribnte to bia raemory . Among the high 
devoted to revolution.” personages who visited them was the Princess 

This article did not escape the vigilant eye of of PnjaBia. All the Princes of the royal fam- 
Napoleon’s Minister of Police, and La Presse j 1 ?- beaded by the Prince of ^Prussia, followed 

h., b«» . r; « r »<^. so.™,, »'i“ finisr 

had the mighty hand of the present power closed tbe exorbitant charges for embalming; and it 
the establishment of this popular journal, when brought forth many witty remarks by the press, 
Mr. Girardin, former director of La Presse, from which I extract the following, for the ben- 
gave signs of life is the Oourrier de Paris, efit of your readers; 

That able joutnalint ^admits the Empire Mnc- 

boned by a large majority of voters. But he tion,” says a Parisian journal. “The corpse 
does not wish to live like a stranger in his own was cut to pieces to extract the fleshy parts, the 
country, who, by paying taxes, enjoys all the remainder impregnated with proper substances, 
rights of a Frenchman except that of suffrage, to prevent putrefaction. We are in this r,e- 
What does that vote amount to, if no opposition spect, however, still much behind the SSgyp- 
is admitted I He calls for a constitutional op- tians, whose dead are preserved for thousands 
position, and appeals to the journals devoted to of years, for the benefit of Charnpollions and 
the great cause of liberty to lend their aid to paint manufacturers. Embalming only'a few 
rouse the spirit of the people. years past was a very costly operation. 

These articles created a great sensation, but, “The embalming of Louis XVIII, whose 
for a few days past, have ceased to appear; per- body, according to M- Talleyrand, was never 
haps Girardin has already received notice to so fragrant as since his death— 1 n'a jamais 


haps Girardin has already received notice to so fragrant 
desiBt. In fact, the Chamber of Deputies is a senti si bon 
mere farce, as it is now constituted. Napoleon sand dollars, 
gives to his Council of State certain laws to ex- fog costs fro 
amine, and, when finally adopted, they are “ Under th 
placed before the Chamber of Deputies and in the Panth 
Senate, to be confirmed, without a single voice made a con! 
that dares to say nay. every Senato: 

Four weeks past, I mentioned to you a letter of one hundi 
of the Emperor to his Minister of Finance, in thrown away 


which he ridiculed the idea of a crisis. A crisis, embalmed. 

in rich, prudent, sober, and honest France, was “ The aunt of Murat, King of Naples, wss 

S reposterous ! But, a few days ago, the same treated with even less ceremony. Murat was 
[foister to whom Napoleon addressed that re- was of plebeian race, the son of an innkeeper 
markable letter made a report to the Emperor, in a small village near Oahors. Having be- 
in which he calls his Majesty’s attention to the oome General, Marshal, Grand fluke of Berg, 
great number of workmen out of employment, brother-in-law of Emperor Napoleon the Great, 
and their destitute condition, and requests the and finally King, he neither forgot his humble 
appropriation of large sums of money to assist origin nor his family, to who® he was ever 
them through the winter. kind. He sent for his nephews, cousins, and 

The commercial crisis is unfortunately on the one of his aunts, who accepted his benefits, 
increase in France. There are no purchasers though she never consented to leave her native 
for the thousands of articles of luxury which fill village. Murat was King when this aunt died, 
the stores of the manufacturers. He gave orders to have her remains embalmed 

Hamburgh suffers more from this epidemic and sent to Naples, where she was to be buried 
than any other commercial place on the Conti- with all the pomp due to an sunt of the King, 
nent. Sixly six important houses have sus- The surgeon of the village had never had oepa- 
pended payment, and their liabilities are enor- flion to embalm before, and would have been 
mous. Three of these houses involve a larger puzzled to go about it, had he not called a 
amount than all the failures of Austria, amount- council of th® learned tnen of letters and of 
ing to more than three hundred. The com- the nobles of the neighborhood. After long 
merce of Hamburgh alone is nearly as great as deliberations, it was decided that it should be 
one-half of all France. done in the ordinary mode of preservation. 

France, however, will suffer comparatively The remains of tbe aunt of tbe King of Naples 


is is a senti si bon qu'apris sa mart, 1 coat five tfiou- 
ioleon sand dollars. A more simple mode of embalm- 
to ex- ing costs from two to three thousand dollars. 

Y are “ Under the Empire, the Senators were buried 
3 and in the Pantheon, spd the nation from gratitude 
voice made a contract with a druggist, stating that 
every Senator should be embalmed for tbe pripe 
letter of one hundred and sixty dollars—an amount 
ce, in thrown away, for they were stuffed, rather than 


We were staying during the Christmas week 
at the Bishop’s palace at X-; a small par¬ 

ty, chiefly young people, with a sprinkling of 
the cleric order. It had snowed moat pertina¬ 
ciously for three days, thus precluding all ont- 
of-doors amusement; so we were thrown upon 
our own resources to create enjoyment at home, 
and kindle artificial sunshine around the yule 
log and beneath the mistletoe. 

Ar.d so it came to pass, that on the last even¬ 
ing of the old year, after supper, and when our 
dear and venerable prelate had retired to his 
rest, one of his grandsons—a fine, bright lad, j ust 
fresh from Harrow—made a lively proposition 
that we should all sit up till twelve o’clock, and 
keep vigil, to see the death and the birth, the 
exit and the entrance of the old and the new 
year ; to say “ farewell ” to the former, and cry 
“all bail” to the latter; and to behold these 
two great shadows meet and mingle for a sec¬ 
ond on the vast dial-plate of time, and then 
pass, and part forevermore. This motion of 
our young friend’s was carried, no man dissent¬ 
ing; and, furthermore, we agreed to beguile the 
“ cripple, tardy-gaited night,” in telling stories, 
each in his turn, thus establishing a sort of 
abridged Decameron, but neither so witty nor so 
wicked as the Florentine’s, or an “ English 
Night’s Entertainment,” on an epitomized 
scale to that of Sultan Schariar, but wanting 
the cutting off of the heads, and the muliericide 
of that sanguineous potentate. 

The young people commenced, the Harrow 
man leading the van; their narratives were not 
over wise, but then they were not over long; 
and if they were wanting iu learning and wit, 
they produced laughter and kept up good hu¬ 
mor, which was all we required. 

Then followed a sentimentally intoned and 
somewhat lugubrious recital from the pale 
young curate of Hazlewhlttle-cum-Shivering- 
ham, which had this remarkable feature, that 
the most melancholy parts of the narrative were 
sure to produce most concealed mirth among 
the younger auditory; and what the pensive 
narrator put forth as pathos seemed ever to be 
considered by his hearers as purest bathos. 

Doctor Broadhurst next took up his parable, 
and narrated his adventures in the great snow 

of 18——, during a ride from Oxford to C-, 

when his “ black mare balled in her hoofs, 
slipped, slided, sliddered, and eventually stum¬ 
bled, and fell prone, prostrating the learned 
Doctor on the surface of the snowy element, 
who lost on the occasion his equilibrium and 
his blue spectacles. And this fall had noth¬ 
ing of miracle in it, seeing the Doctor was pur¬ 
blind quoad hia vision, and plethoric quoad his 
person, and thereby unfitted to perform the 
functions of the equestrian order,” &o. 

_ “ Probumcit humi 60s," whispered the Harro- 

It was now eleven o’clock, and none remain¬ 
ed but myself and our honored guest, the Dean 
of Pimlico, who looked so intelligent, and had 
such a sparkle in his pure gray English eye, 
and such a meeting of the waters of benevo¬ 
lence and sarcasm around his well-cut mouth, 
that, calling to mind what the great Usher 
once said of Bishop Bedell, “ broach him, and 
you will find good liquor in him,” I feit certain 
that the Dean of Pimlico, “ clarum et venerabile 
nomenf would not belie either his face or his 
fame by the quality of his narrative. So I 
briefly and simply told what had befallen me 
by night at an old Inn in the city of Gloucester, 
Where George Whitfield was born, and the com¬ 
fort I had received, in an hour of depression, 
from the chimes of an ancient clock, most sweet 
and clear, ringing out, over the still midnight 
air, a Gregorian tone. My tale was short, and 
my audience applauded me—an unexpected 
compliment, paid, I suspect, more to the brevi¬ 
ty of my story, than produced by its weight. 

| And now, all eyes were turned upon the 
Dean of Pimlico, who, crossing his strong 
but well-shaped limbs on the hearth-rug, with 
a white handkerchief in his hand, and a clear 
and ringing voice, and a preliminary smile, and 
a little hem, as if be were about to deliver a 
charge to his chapter, proceeded as follows : 

If was about this night seven years that I was 
standing on my own drawing room hearth-rug, 
thinking of nothing, and listlessly watching the 
footman, who was extinguishing tbe wax-lights 
in the lustre; for I had had a bachelor’s dinner 
party, and my guests were just departed, when 
suddenly there came a tremendous double knock 
at the hall door, disturbing the silence of the 
night, and expressive of haste and much men¬ 
tal agitation in him who knocked. On the door 
being opened, eome one bounded up the stairs 
with such a wonderful velocity and eagerness 
that I immediately concluded it must be either 
a highwayman of else my nephew Harry, a 
young divinity student, but who, having Irish 
blood in his veins, occasionally exhibited more 
vivacity than just suited the sober standard of 
my staid domicile. True enough, it was he; 
and his first appearance rather alarmed me, for 
I love the lad in my soul, and he is to be my 
h6ir. On the present occasion, his face was 
flushed, his hair in disorder, and his eye and 
aspect troubled and excited. 

Well, Harry, what is the matter? What 
has brought you up, like a ghost jp a tragedy, 
at this witching hour of night, to murder sleep, 
and disturb me and my decorous household ? 
Speak now, or else forever hereafter hold thy 
peace.” 

“ 0, uncle,” exclaimed the young fellow, 
seating himself in an arm-chair, “ I have done 
a deed, half an hour ago, which must affect 
my whole future life, and at which I am sure 
you will he displeased; and so I came here, 
late though it be, to tell of my distress, and ask 
for counsel.” 

“ Why, what in the name of wonder have you 
been doing ? ” I exclaimed. “ Say, Stagyrite, 
have you been libelling Sam of Oxford, or pub¬ 
lishing a pasquinade on Dr. Pusey, or admin¬ 
istering strychnine to Cardinal Wiseman? ” 

“No, I assure you, uncle,” answered the 
simple-hearted, matter-of-fuct young fellow, “ I 
have never written any libel on the Lord gish- 
op; and as for Dr. Pusey, I have only seen 
him once, when I could not believe it was he; 
and in regard to Dr. Wiseman, whatever I 
might ” - 

“ Come, eome,” interrupted I, “ let us have 
»o spandalu m magnatum. He has an in¬ 
dubitable position, though nqt from us or with 
us; but what is the cause of your trouble, 
Harry ? ” 

“ Why, uncle, I was dining to-day at our 
cousin’s, General O’Brien’s. You know you 
always wighed ;ne to cultivate that family; they 
are so accomplished, bo pigus, gpd so charm¬ 
ing.” 

“ Humph,” said I, “ no doubt they are 5 but 
I can guess what is coming.” 

“ Axd so, uncle, after having been ac¬ 
quainted with them for the last six weeks, led 
on by the irresistible ardor of an attachment 
founded on rational esteem,” [here I smiled,] 
“ cemented by long intercourse ” [“ six weeks 
to Fit,” thought I,] and developing a golden 
future of domestic huppinpsp,-’.’ j“ more gold, I 


future of domestic happiness,-’? 1 “ more gold, I 
fear, in the brain than in the bank,” ! mentally 
ejaculated,] I proposed, and was accepted to¬ 
night by Mary O’Brien; and we have agreed 
to be married immediately after my ordination. 
Now, uncle, are you angry with your poor 
nephew, your sister’s son, for taking this step 
without your express knowledge and sanction ? ” 
“ Well, J confess I have a right to be angry. 
You know I aui your guardian, and stand to 
you in loco parentis, and you ought to ijavg 
consulted me before you took the plunge] and 
not to have come to me now, all dripping and 
drowned, and in this thorough Irish fashion, 
Mfor the deed was done, under the pretence of 


asking advice, but in reality seeking for appro¬ 
bation. I am, however, less angry than 1 
ought to be, for two reasons: first, because, 
from the Hibernian impetuosity of youi; tem¬ 
perament, I always felt that you would achieve 
an exploit of this kind sooner or later; and 
secondly, I do think most highly of your choice, 
if she had a few more years notched in her 
life's young calendar, and a little of added ex¬ 
perience to suit her for a clergyman’s wife.” 

“01 dear uncle, Mary is full eighteen years 
of age, and I assure you is as wise”- 

“ As Minerva, no doubt,” I said, “ and as 
experienced in menage matters as Hecuba. 
Well, we will grant all this for argument’s sake; 
but how are you to live, Harry? Whence are 
you to have “ the suplies ? ” Love is poor to a 
proverb; Love is a pauper, and makes mere 
paupers than he has pence to fill their pockets 
with. Love cannot furnish yonr house; or 
feed your children, for I presume you intend 
having children. Love cannot buy you a loin 
of veal, or gammon of bacon, nor worsted hose, 
or Welsh flannel, in case yon or Mary should 
become rheumatic, which you probably will be 
when you come to my years. 

“ 0, uncle, uncle, how can you conjure up 
such ideas ? ” said Harry, half laughing. The 
truth is, that we have quite enough to marry 
on ; for there is a hundred pounds a year which 
Mary’s aunt and godmother, Lady L., settled 
on her; and then my curacy will bring in a 
hundred pounds more annually,- then some¬ 
thing will come to us at the General's death; 
but this Mary will not suffer me to speak of. 
And then—and then’' -__ 

“ Proceed,” said I, well-knowing what the 
young fellow was going to say. 

“ Why, uncle,” said he, taking my hand, and 
looking so wonderfully like my dear sister, with 
his fair complexion, wistful, earnest eyes—“ we 
thought and reckoned on your goodness; that 
as you have been ever like a father to your 
orphan nephew, and as you seem to admire 
Mary most of all the General’s other eight 
daughters, and as you are always as generous 
as a prince, [I assure you, gentlemen, the 
young fellow was qnite wrong here, and knew 

nothing ahont,me,1 “ so we were sanguine on 

having a little settlement from you also, until 
8ucn time as I have obtained a living, and 
serve ft 3 !* 188 in such a m *nner as to de- 

“ Well, Harry,” said I “I am sure you will 
be an active and earnest minister. Yon cannot 
help it, Harry; you have it from nature ; you 
are physically and constitutionally fidgety and 
mercurial, as is your country’s fashion; you 
nave a kindly nature, too, and my boy, and no 
doubt, will make an exemplary married man, 
your domestic organs having a most amiable 
development. And so, as for the settlement 
you speak of, it shall be forthcoming in due 
time, I promise you ; but now that the Bhock 
ot your sudden appearance has subsided, I con- 
less I feel rather sleepy ; and you will forgive 
me if I say, inclined to yawn. 7am not in 
love, and must therefore go to bed, and I ad¬ 
vise you by all means to go home quietly and 
do the same. So, good night, my dear lad; 
we will meet at ten o’clock breakfast.” 

I offered him my hand, but he clasped his 
arms round me like a child ; and though I felt 
ashamed at the action, I could not hut return 
the pressure; and so we parted, just as the 
clock on the mantel-piece struck the hour of! 
twelve. 

Henry Font was my sister’s only child. His 
father was an Irishman, and a captain of dra¬ 
goons, and was shot in the saddle during a 
cavalry charge in India. They called it a 

brilliant affair,” bat it killed my poor sister, 
and made Harry an orphan before he was six 
years old. Old Mr. Font, his grandfather, now 
took him up, and had him at his castle in the 
wilds of Connaught, schooling him in Galway 
town, and afterwards entering him into the 
College of Dublin, where he had not been many 
months when the old gentleman died, and I 
took immediate possession of Harry, and had 
him to Cambridge—to old Trinity—my own 
college, where he gained mony honors; for the 
lad inherited diligence and a taste for learning 
from my side of the house, and was naturally 
smart enough, besides possessing a wonderful 
talent for making friends, from his enthusiasm, 
his simplicity, aisd the purity of his life. I 
certainly was charmed at having rescued the 
poor fellow from the University of Dublin; for, 
though I acknowledged that: the courses of the i 
sciences ate well looked after there, I must 
ever denounce their imperfect manner of com¬ 
position, and making Latin verses; [here the 
Deairs manner became slightly accidulated, 
yet piquant as a lemon-lozenge;] “ they may 
compose clumsy hexameters, or stiff mechani¬ 
cal pentameters. Sapphics, too, they may 
achieve; hut I do avow, gentlemen, nay, insist 
on it, that the Dhoriambic, the Choriambic, 
laughs them to scorn.” 

He paused here, a little excited, and then 
went calmly on. 

Well, gentlemen, that I be not further te¬ 
dious to you, my nephew was ordained in 
March, and married iu April; the ceremony 
took place in the cathedral of Pimlico; it was 
performed by our dear and right reverend host, 
assisted by your humble servant. It was a 
quiet wedding; Mary’s eight handsome smi- 
iing sister lassies officiating as bridesmaids, 
and the olfi general in full uniform, (he was 
Loionel of the Connaught Rangers, the gallant 
e lffbty-eight,) with golden aigullettes on his 
shoulder, and sparkling crosses on his breast, 
] rae va for in his heart, and a strong County 
ot Clare accent on his tongue. Short of an 
eye, like Hannibal, and minus a leg, like Lord 
Anglesey, this fine old veteran stumped up the 
aisle, and frankly gave his lovely blushing 
daughter away. “She was number six,” he 
said, and he had “ no better or fairer than his 
kfary.” And the stern soldier, who had led a 
forlorn hope more tfian opce, and would mqrch 
up with composure to the iron mouths of a gun 
battery, now broke down into nature’s softness; 
and as he bid the bride a weeping farewell, the 
heart of steel became like virgin wax, I wish¬ 
ed their bridal tour should be to Cumberland 
or Scotland, and expressed this desire, as I 
slipped a bank post bill into Harry’s hand on 
his getting the license; but no, he was a regu¬ 
lar lover of the Green Isle, and there he would 
go, and Mary was of course sympathetic and 
as patriotic as he. I then suggested their 
going to see Armagh, which I had heard of as 
ft rather civilized part of Ireland, with a cathe¬ 
dral §nd archiepiacqpal palace, to be a refuge 
in ease of any popular' outbreak, or attack 
from the whiteboys, rebels, or assassins, of 
Other denominations. But no; my gentleman 
was firm, and he was determined to yisit the 
“ ^ ll( l West,” and trace the ruing of his anceg- 
tor’s old Castle of Eilmanmore , on the banks 
of what he called the Killeries. I certainly 
listened to these sanguineous appellations with 
a shudder, which was not allayed when he fur¬ 
ther announced his intention of going among 
some friends of his lady’s residing in the Gounty 
of flipgerary, close under the Knock-me-doum 
Mountains ,* and from thence they were to yisit 
an aunt of the young wife’B, the Dowager Lady 
L-, residing (they told me, laughing act¬ 

ually at what made my few particular hairs to 
enact porcupine quills, a la Hamlfi) in a long 
©Id place called Kilbride Halj, near tfie town 
of Ballyragget; but whether the first syllable 
of this last was spelled with an a or an s, I pro¬ 
test I know not, save that the name of‘the 
locality seemed to me to sound grisly, and to 
irresistibly associate with itself the phantoms 
of Irish hunger and nakedness. 

Well, they had their happy tour; and in six 
months after their marriage he wrote to me as 
cheerfully and lovfogly as usual, and asking 
my permission to gepept a curagy ofepgd tg 
hini in the County of Donegal-^a region only 
known to me as existing on the map, and of 
the manners, customs, physical aspect, and 
population of which I was as little cognoscente 
as I was of the interior of Australia or the 
steppes of Tartary. But I wrote my consent, 
adding my blessing; and there he continued 

* With foe deepest respect for UlC Dean of Pimlico’s 
woo ed scholarship, dnd- accuracy of orthography' wt 
Would hatably bui ceogfaphicall/foirgest that hiskpeil- 


fer a whole year, visiting his people, the little 
wife going everywhere with him, working 
amidst his poor and his parishioners, and be¬ 
coming parfectly conversant with the names of 
every hill and every hamlet, nay, I believe, act- 
i ally enamored of their “ Kills,” and their 
“ Knocks,” their “ Slieves,” their “ Duns,” their 
“Raths,” their “Innises,” their “Ballys,” and 
their “Bigs.” I had an occasional letter 

fr ji^ old friend, Dr. B-, the bishop of the 

diocese, speaking most highly of poor Harry; 
and one from himself, telling me how he had been 
twitted by the leading dissenter in his parish 
with “ reading his sermon from a book,” and 
that he had now become an extemporary 
preacher; at which I shrugged up my shoul¬ 
ders, shook my head, and cried, “Foolish 
fellow! ” 

Every summer he came to see me during 
five years, till at last he joyfully announced 

that the old Earl of D-, whom he had met 

at a friend’s house, had offered him his family 
living in a Southern country. It was worth a 
clear six hundred pounds per annum ; and he 
took possession of it shortly after he had left 
me for Ireland. And now came long letters 
frorn him and Mary, descriptive of the delights 
of their new residence, the grandeur of the 
Earl s great oaks, the beauty of his forest walks, 
the river which swept through the park, and the 
extraordinarily rich and beautiful fights, and 
shadows, and purple tints, which glittered, and 
deepened, and glowed on the glorious Galtee 
mountains, which skirted their eastern horizon. 
Ihen a description of each of the children, of 
which there were now five, and another expect¬ 
ed; not forgetting frequent allusions to the old, 
old quaint house in which they were living 
while their glebe was repairing, and which had 
been a hunting lodge of the unfortunate Ear) 
of Desmond, attainted in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and called Earlsobe, from trees planted there 
by the hand of his almost equally ill-starred 
son. 

I think you may have perceived in the course 
r , m y uarrat foe that I had no great love for 
Ireland; yet, strange to say, I found myself, on 
one fane June evening shortly after this, steam¬ 
ing into Dublin Bay. I had been summoned 
as a witness on an important trial involving 
some Irish property of which I had been left 
executor, much to my annoyance. I certainly 
was wonderfully delightsd as we neared the 
Irish shores; the sun was just setting amidst 
thin cloudlets of amber, pink, and purple, the 
sea mirroring and retaining these tints in long 
paths on its smooth surface, and the Wicklow 
mountains covered with a golden gauze-like 
haze, yet preserving their tent-like outlines 
against the darkening sky. As the sun went 
down, the moon rose and shone out brightly 
over Killiney hills. I certainly never saw such | 
a beautiful sight, or such a grouping of the 
points of diversified landscape. Our packet, 
dashing through the deep, clear water, passed 
many a loitering yacht with snowy sail; many 
racing boats flew by ns as we rounded the 
white piers of Kingstown; the harbor was 
crowded with gay crafts, among which loomed 
a large war ship. The whole population seem¬ 
ed to be on the long flat pier; there was music 
on the water, and the many,lights on the shore, 
reflected from the harbor, looked like trembling 
pillars of gold standing in the water. I felt my 
prejudice against the Irish soil a little abated; 
and a month s sojourn in the good society of 
Dublin nearly converted me into a Philo-Hi- 
bernian. Here I found learning without ped¬ 
antry, humor without effort, piety without prig- 
ism, enthusiasm for the arts without exclusive¬ 
ness, much love of literature, a growing taste 
tor the mechanical and agricultural sciences, 
and thoroughly gentlemanlike hospitality; in¬ 
deed, they thought they could never make 
enough of the Dean of Pimlico. So, on a fine 
July day I went down to my nephew, by the 
Cork and Limerick express train, appointed 
and worked fully as well as our Great Western; 
and the same evening found me sitting m.der a 
gigantic oak which stood almost opposite the 
queerest oddest, and most antique of parson- 
ages-rudely Elizabethan in its architecture, 
with low walls, lofty chimneys, mullioned win- 
flows, and small arched door—a most unique 
yet tumble-down concern. Dear Harry was 
here, radiant with joy at seeing me; his wife, 
handsomer than ever, much improved, and very 
self-possessed. The children, especially my 
godson, whom they called the young Dean of 
Pimheo, healthy, bright animals. We had tea 
and strawberries under the kingly tree, whose 
hollowed stem I measured next morning, and 
found it to be twenty-four feet in girth. In the 
little dark parlor was a wooden scutcheon over 
the mantel-piece, and on it was ludely carved 
in the Irish or Celtic language an inscription 
which Harry translated for me in the following 
fashion; “ This is t^e great Earl of Desmond’s 
hunting lodge, 1670.” All the old portion of 
the house seemed to me very insecure, but the 
family chiefly inhabited an offshoot which was 
a much later erection. I spent a delightful 
month here; Harry was as enthusiastic and as 
vehement as ever, and a truly active and 
efficient parish minister. Here was a large 
body of well-conditioned Protestant yeomanry, 
farmers, and cottiers, and the country was 
studded with the handsome seats of an edu¬ 
cated, well born, and very wealthy gentry. 
Truly I was amazed, for I always considered 
that Justice Shallow’s observation was pecu¬ 
liarly applicable to Ireland and her sons, 

“ Beggars all—beggars all.” 

But I must hasten my tale, or the New Year 
will anticipate its conclusion. In the following 
December, I was again summoned to Dublin, 
and I spent my Christmas at Earlsoke; they 
were to leave it in March for their new house, 
which stood higher up in the valley, and less 
exposed to the prevailing western gales. The 
old tree, almost denuded, yet with a few pale 
brown leaves clinging to jts vast arms and dis¬ 
torted branches, looked the very type of gaunt 
and worn senility; yet the children dearly 
loved this ancient servitor, regarding it, I be¬ 
lieve, next to their parents, and spent most of 
their play hours climbing amidst its branches, 
or racing around its stem, or sitting in its hol¬ 
low. The river ran deep, turbid, and strong. 
The weather was mild, as the year died away, 
and we had a “green Christmas,” yet the place 
was healthy, and no deaths, thus falsifying an 
old proverb. 

On the last day of the year, the season was 
so sultry that the fire went out of its own ac¬ 
cord, and no one thought of renewing it; the 
sky was of a haigy blue ; the air dazzling and 
trying to the eyes, and the fight brassy. A 
nervous man would have complained of the 
weather, for the atmosphere seemed pregnant 
with electricity. We spent the whoie day wan¬ 
dering amidst the glades of the earl’s deer' park; 
and the sun went down in a burning flush of 
bright crimson haze, the sky all dotted and 
flecked with pink clouds and copper-colored 
fines. I never knew so still an evening. After 
prayers were over, we walked out before the 
hall door, to watch the effect of the moonlight 
streaming qpon the great tree. The air was 
?m l ult f7; was a splendid night, and al- 
most as light as day j the wind rising in light 
guBts, and voices, as it were, seeming to come 
from the old woods, as it fell away into a calm 
again. Suddenly Harry'spo^e^- 

pngle, do yog not hear i'hp galloping of a 
horse just neqr the bridge ? Who pap it he at 
this hour ? ” 

We all listened, and suspicion became cer¬ 
tainty, as in about five minutes a man rode 
through the avenue gate, slamming it violently, 
and cantered up to the hall door. 

“ It is young Ashcroft, the Earl’s gamekeeper, 
from Acton Wood ; his brother John must be 
dying. He has had consumption for tha last 
ygar. \j pi], 4shproft, wh&tW the mattpr ? ” 

Q, sir, you are wanted immediately; poor 
John has a sudden attack, and is sinking rap¬ 
idly.” 

In ten minutes, Harry was in the saddle; and 
I, strange to say, loth to lose his company, and 
delighted in the beauty of the night, determined 
to accompany him. I was at that time writing 
a Treatise on Anemology, and if was curious to 
discover ii-om actual observation how the wind 
acted on the trees : and theiri branches, and the 
sound produced thereby. Harry mounted me 
on his bay oob, a steady animal, that had never 
oarried a Dean before ;- and we set oiit, after i 


most ultra-vehement parting between Harry all asleep, and knew nothing either of danger CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS, 

and the little wife, as affectionate and as pro- or of dread; and, as the night wore on, and I 

tracted as.if we were about to start for Central sat here working, and reading, and waiting for The proceedings of the 5th icst. in both 
Africa, or departed on the Patagonian mission, your return, I grew perfectly calm, knowing Houses were generally of a preliminary char- 
a »° Ut r 6r ? ° Ur r l d f’ and told me that T God would take care of me and mine; and aoter. A bill introduced bv Mr. Fessenden in 
what a treasure of goodness and love she was to so I scarcely heard the storm, and my only it,. . , , . 

him. I told him. how much I really admired anxiety was about my absent husband and our * ’ P e payment of claim- 

her, and said I had perceived how finely and good uncle here.” ants on account of French spoliations committed 

sweetly tempered her spirit had become, and “ And mine !"—he said, with fervent solem- P ldor t0 July 31,1801, was referred to a special 
finished by quoting to him, old bachelor as I nity of manner; “ I will not speak of it now, committee of seven—Messrs. Crittenden, Col- 
was, some fine lines from Marlow, which run for indeed something more than the heaviness lamer, Toombs, Hamlin, Hunter, Davis and 

^ treasures of the deep are not so great UgS rfLfog you, we,! Republicans, three Administration, 

Loeked un°in a womau>?!ove” a maU content that it should have been so now, since on ® American. 

We had aMl,w.!Jaii. . . Such joy has come in the morning; but see,” Mr - Brown, of Mississippi, was again pre- 

over the old brido-e end n w0 ,°. da ,’ ! ald he > o° 1D £ t0 a little oriel window which vented by vertigo from continuing his speech 

~ m ‘.2 “S;“t?.rb“Lo:S “AJS LXS,.'”w “ K ““" ““ “» - bj “ ~ “ ™ ■» 

But the night was evidently ci banging, and for the Monday following. Mr. Slidell introduced 

gathering for rain, and large dull masses of the whole wide heavens than I am, on this a bl 1 to amead tb e existing law so as to make 
c oud were sailing across the moon’s face, and blessed New Year’s Morning.” silver a legal tender to the amount of $25, in- 

e* — »*>■* *»<* - *, 

we were scarcely in shelter, when the storm SPIC Y CORRESPONDENCE—A TRUE WIFE. courage the circulation of bank notos of small 
came on moat violently, the thunder rattling From the Bos^Tfosi Bee as denomination. 

a ;i p ® a J“,f.’ the bghtning flashing every minute We are assured by a friend who is nersnnal. J ' G!aa °y Joses, in the House, having sub¬ 
whole air 1 withlre and^he rain^allfog^n^f ’.7 oogp'smft of what he states, that the follow- mit ted the usual resolutions for referring the 
fulls; the wind driving it fnrionato ELjLFtul lng , piquaut correspondence is genuine. A several portions of the President’s Message, 


ie whole wide heavens than I am, on this a . blU to amead tae existing law so as to make 

leased New Year’s Morning.” silver a legal tender to the amount of $25, in- 

—--- stead of $5. The measure might tend to dis - 

SPICY CORRESPONDENCE-A TRUE WIFE. courage the circulation of bank notos of small 

From the Bosses,, Bee. 2D. denomination. 

We are assured by a friend, who is personal- . Giaac y JoB68 > la tha House, having sub- 

1 cognizant of what he states, that the follow- tk® “seal resolutions for referring the 


fulls; the wind driving it furiously LlinsUhe i! ’ g plquaa ‘ correspondence is genuine. A several portions of the President’s Message, 
window panes, and on the slates ofthe nnceilefl U® at, ® maa > wh ose business calls him a good an amendment was moved by General Quitman, 


window panes, and on the slates of the unceiled dealWSnatf a7 1 g °° d aa amendment was moved by General Quitman, 
house in which we were sheltered. I was now tody of his c“Xonden1e te hWf 9 ^ of Missisaippi, and modified at the instance of 
ridewasanythfog bu^ aSbfoanVi'wouM tell ^ ea ‘ lad y’ who ’ ia ^edience to instructions, Ml '‘ S tepheas > Borgia, to the effect that so 
willingly have given my “ Treatise ™ LlS op0na a11 lettera ,ha \ co “e in her husband’s mach of the message as relates to filibustering 
ogy ” to its kindred winds to he once more a b 8ea ee; answers such of them as she can, like and the neutrality laws be referred to the Com- 
safely under Earl Desmond’s oak,' or ensconced her^iwf th ® re f t0 mittee on the Jadiciar y> wilh instructions to in- 

in an arm-chair at Mary Font’s bright fireride. dSjSSdXu ^ into a repeal ° r modification of these 

false alarm^he had Tinted ^ndfonVima^n d fbaence of her husband, the lady received a law3 ‘ A S eneral debate took place, in which 

it to be approaching death Iu the midsi ol' of , wh , ich tbe . following (omitting names, ‘be conduct of Commodore Paulding was severe- 

my perplexity, I could not buradmire Harry’s ’ P ‘ aCeS) 18 a ^ C ° Py: ! 7 denounced, and Walker and his course vim 

great tact and adaptation of himself, as well as “ My Dear Sik : I saw a fine picture of you dicated, by Messrs. Quitman, Stephens, and 

his tenderness and care with these poor people; 7esterday, and fell in love with it, as I did Keitt. It was contended that the neutrality 
he seemed quite to forget self, to be deaf to the wlth the on g Iual m W— last winter, when I i awa did not apply b ond a matine j r* 
storm and blind to the lightning, while be read 8aw 7 0U more than an hour, though I suppose ii,»tt„;i 0 j quia. t . .. ° 

the Scriptures, and prayed fervently and simply, 7 aa did not see me among so many. I fear the Urn.ed States coas,, and, at all events, they 
and was indeed among them, like his Divine you will think me forward in thus addressing WOTts aa infringement of the rights of Amerioan 
Master, “ as one that serveth; ” and I confess 7 0U i but I trust you are as noble and unsus- citizens. So far from making them more striu- 
I was reproved, and felt ashamed of my selfish- P eot , in 8 as 7»n are handsome and brilliant, gent, or conferring on the President additional 
ness, when I compared it with his disinterested- p e r b a P s 7 0u would like to know something power to enforce them their re Deal nr r ' avil 
ness and devotion. about me, your ardent admirer I Well, I am . cniorce tnem, tneir repeal or relaxa- 

It was now just midnight, and it seemed as if not ver 7 Rood at description, but I will say I am tlon was strongly insisted upon. No member 

the old year at that dread hour was battling nat married, (though you are, I am told") My 8 P oke for tbe President. Much having been 
fiercely for his right, as amidst contending ele- fri f ada tell me I have not a pretty face, but aaid iu glorification of General Walker, Mr. 
merits—the storm, the lightning, the thunder, ?, ya i?°°d figure. Iam rather petite, have Lovejoy, of Illinois, protested against the at 
and tbe [am—he abdicated his sovereignty, bfeck eyes, blackkair,and adark complexion— tempt to exalt the charaster of bucaseer a 
and withdrew m sullen subjection to the fatofl that is, I am what is called a ‘brunette.’ Iam j- . T . . ®nrer, a 

orb of Time. The clock in the keeper’s kitchen 8to PP ia g fora few weeks with my brother in- alaraudlD g pirate. Had Commodore Paulding 
had struck twelve; the sick man had fallen aw aad 818ter ia town, and I dearly wish bmug him at the yard arm, it would have been 
asleep ; we sat on, and still on, listening to the I? T n would meet me there before I return to summary and complete justice, 
storm, and watching and praying for a change. , At aa 7 * ate > do aot foil to write me at The House adjourned without a vote 

And now the clock struck one, and wag an- least a iew words to te]! me whether I shall 

swered by a peal of thunder that shook the e - ver aee 7° a again, and know yon more in- Wednesday, January 6, 1858. 

house and the very heavens; the rain plashing Um ately. Forgive my boldness, and believe senate. 

against the windows, and the wind whooping, me ’ 7 0ur fr' 6nd i - The Tariff .—Nothing of importance was done 

old woodsTth a T Bg t! r de v.f h . th , ia let , ter tbe , w;fe ’ w b°i by the by, has ia ‘be Senate, but Mr. Crittenden’s resolution, 

and confmindimr TT ^ dl “ at ° nCe b°‘' rl ble not the least knowledge of the person to whom proposing an increase in the Tariff and a home 

ftaftfs '":r •»% -»■ «* 


And now the clock struck one, and was an- * eas 
swered by a peal of thunder that shook the e - vei 
house and the very heavens; the rain plashing tim£ 
against the windows, and the wind whooping, me ’ 
and screaming, and raging out among the dense T 
old woods, with a noise and din at once horrible not 
and confounding. Harry was urgent on me to she 
lie down; he was dreadfully pale, yet it could „ 


not be from fear, for he had twice ventured out “ Mad ™ ois elle: Your letter of the—inst., fashioned, Whig Tariff speech. Hia opinion 
of the house, that he might report on the prob- aMre ssed to Mr. was duly received. Mr. was, that home valuation would lessen fraud 

* rtssra fHbt.i “»•» ~ 5 ^ r- ibi> 

being bright and sweet, and the sheets like letters > and to answer any of them that I con- 0,1 cottons and woollans would be sufficient both 
snow, I undressed, and soon slept soundly and 7 eaieatl y could. As you seem to be rather for revenue and protection purposes. Dr. Fitch 
did not awake for many hours, when I thought *f lptaiea A I wil1 aR3wer 7° a r letter myself. I made an amendment providing for taxing bank 
there appeared a faint dawn ; but Harry, who T aot 7»ur description of yourself will bills, and discriminating against bills of a small 

God, is subsiding.” He was pale as a corpse deoldedl 7- It is quite true (as you seem to bam a, this was mid on the table, carrying the 

and his clothes appeared to be thoroughly 8a PP°se) that he judges of women as he does resolution of Mr. Crittenden along with it. And 

soaked. I quickly rose, and, as I was dressing, 0 hor8ea i but I do not think your inventory of this disposes of the Tariff question for this ses- 

he told me that, fearing for h’s wife and family, l * 18 c0 3 pIete .enough to be satis- aion . 

he had made an effort to reach home shortly f - V t0 . , • , r ? u omlt , to mention your house. 

after two o’clock John Ashcroft had aocom arid [bere the foreign Delations, the Neutrality Laws 

pamed him, and they had ridden swiftly through d 8 llle g. l b'e] Taxing your charms at » R , . . . y ’ 

the woods, keeping to the more open glades for y0Ur owa 1 estimate, I dou bt whether they wiil f Reso ' atloa -' were adop.ed, calling on the 

the boughs were falling and flyin<r°- but,’ on pr0 ^ e sufficiently attractive to draw him so far 1 resident for miormation concerning our rela- 

reaching the Holmes, they found them’all flood- as T mei ?*7 for the satisfaction of com- lations with Paraguay, Brazil, New Granada, 

ed, and the bridge entirely swept away, “and f an f Dg th e m with the schedule. You say you and Spain. 

s j* --»»>» * -»• *»;■«» - 

your horse is ready, and let us start in God’s lafer . eaces > which are sometimes as unkind as ” the message was resumed m Committee 
name, for I have passed a miserable night • for 8 u sp icious. You say you are unmarried. My of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

O, uncle, the walls and the* roof of my house ad !f 6 t0 y0Q ,/ 3 > that you marr 7 somebody as Mr. Sickles, of New York, contended that 
never could have stood beneath last night’s f fu T l" ,“° Bt Case T 8 ’ 1 would n0 ‘ *6 right of the Executive to use force beyond 

storm ; and where is my wife, and where are ba?te j but m yows, I am convinced the limits of a marine league from the shore 

my helpless children? 0,1 am undone, unless “ere is troth in the proverb which speaks of was undoubted. The provision in the treaty 
God has taken them under his special protec- '™ n ?“ d f ay ; S , h ° u!d you be so fortu- for the suppression of the slave trade famished 
tion, and wrought some miracle on their be- Sr ?n „ • ■ ( w . hl fb may God mer- an instance. The principle had been recog- 

half;’ his voice faltered aa he spoke, and he 1 7 t pi T“ m that y T- wlU 00n ‘ msed by a!! Administrations He scouted the 

turned his head aside. P R&“ y who ahould write b W such a idea that Walker’s expedition was a Peaceable 

I was indeed greatly affected, and shared his b “ q J yours ’ lm P 8 rtment, and, per- one. His acts on the shores of Nicaragua 

fears, remembering well the bulging walls of P fwill deliver vi-m- net i m • wel '1 8nc b aa 8,1 writers on international law 

the old house, and the toppling mass of heavy J , yGur note , t0 Mr —~ wnen d °wn as piracy and murder. Mr. S. would 

chimney work which beetled over the roof, be- I ftn S ° “ C ° Py “ y rep,y ’ whicb be « lad colonization and free institutions 

neath which these poor doves had made their I a “ , he wl11 appr<: >ve. I am, with as much carried into Central America, but notin the way 
respect as you permit, Mbs.-,™.” attempted. He defended Commodore Pauld- 

d 6 r e d r ery ^ aSt ’ out on th® bigh This was the end of the correspondence. ’ Q gi a ud expressed surprise to find how readily 


a r ®r® ver 7 getting out on the high This was the end of the correspondence. in £j expressed surprise to find how readily 
road, which was a long circuit, but safe and * - — - every imputation against him had been listen- 

°T u he "S* by a b'gb 8tcme Here’s a gem from Dombey that will never ed to , - eit ed the case of General Jackson, 

bridge, which the flood could not reach or in- grow dim: “ She died,” said Polly “ and was who bad passed mtc ; tbe Territory of Spain to 
jure. Harry scarcely spoke; he appeared to never seen again, for she was buried in the arre st some of her citizens. Walker bad been 
be engaged m mental prayer. We passed a ground where the trees grow.” ’ rescued from certain death by Capt. Davis cn 

farm-house, with its haggard outhouses all “ In the cold ground 1 ” said the child. bis former expedition—an act which had been 
wrecked and desolated, and its strong roof “No; the warm ground," replied PoIIv C0I “P lalne d of, but which in reality wa.a a favor 
turned up. Harry shuddered, and said— “where the seeds are turned into beautiful bim, instead of a just subject cf complaint.; 

It m y merciful Saviour spares me this flowers, and where good people turn into angels H 8u , ch e , xpsdit ' ona a8 WalWa were pre- 

dreadful cup, I will—I will, indeed ”r=—. and % away to heaven.” * judicial to American intents. 

Tears choked his utterance j I soothed him - ^ l ’* Bliss, of Ohio, said it was evident that 

as best J couW, but he spoke no more, but kept One of the Democratic organs of this State ^ Comm f ttee not prepared to discuss 
urging his horse into a steady gallop, so that, charges us with having poisoned or attempted ? ia . H? estl0n ™derstamlingly; and if it was 
tarn , fo, the va,ley m whose t0 P°ison the Democratic party of the State. deslre .f to pass 0 * et 418 ‘bird resolution to act 
Thfm?' 0O . ld , hut stood half way up the hill. We reply as the husband did when his wife apon ‘be others, he was ready to yield the floor 
T I™L i?- ad i. DO I S “ k ’ and 11 , w ? 8 sr& y dawn > charged him in the doctor’s presence of having t tha ? purp0 ) e - , He war informed, however, 
da k t d thmk ’ ab u Ut SeV<in o clook ' but too poisoned her: “I haven’t done it. Doctor. Let tha t others desired to speak upon the subject. 


ing, and expressed surprise to find how readily 
every imputation against him had been listen¬ 
ed to. Ho cited the ease of General Jackson, 
who had passed into the Territory of Spain to 
arrest some of her citizens. Walker had been 
rescued from certain death by Gapt. Davis t,n 
hia former expedition—an act which had. been 
complained of, but which in reality waa a favor 
to him, instead of a just subject cf complaint.; 
but such expeditions as Walker’s were pre¬ 
judicial to American interests. 

Mr. Bliss, of Ohio, said it was evident that 


The moon bad n0 w sunk, and it was gray dawn, charged him in the doctor’s i 
I should think, about seven o’clock, but too poisoned her: “I haven’t do 
dark to see more than a perch or so before the question bo settled at < 


- r -J |L„. V vuo PHIL ueM1BU al ODCB . opennerou 811 d 88 it was not always easy under the rules 

hi* , 8 !, y we . wer ? at th ® ]awn S ate ‘ Q> tbe spot—I have no objection .”—LmdsmMe to obfcam tbs just at the right time, he 
neavens I the great oak was dowp, lying like a Journal. W0l ” d attention to another question which 

huge monster qn tha little lawn—not a vestige — agitated, not the outlaws, but the reflecting 

of the h°use t° be seen. Grocer—“Well, Augustus, yo^ bipe been masses, of tbe people of this country. He a'K 

Alas, alas! dear Harry, they are crushed to apprenticed now three vgoqths, and have seen lad ft d to what was called the Dred Scott de- 
death—God s will be done. the several departments of our trade—I wish to e i 8 ‘ 05a * 

He spoke not for a moment; then h@ stood you a choice of occupation.” He then proceeded to make an elaborate ar^ 

straight up in his stirrups, and dropping the Apprentice—“ Thauk’ee, sir.” guinent against that decision*protesting against 

bridle, and clapping his hands together, he ut- Grocer—“ Well, now, what part of the buei- ife for himself and in th§ name of his conatitu* 
tered a cry so loud, so deep, so shrill, in its ness do you like the best ? ” outs. 

heart-bursting agony, that it haunted me for Augustus, {with a sharpness beyond his Mr. Haa&ia, of New York, who styled Llmself 

,B.* a h.uN.ao».iD. ratree , ri « lll , e 


Grocer—“Well, now, what part of the busi- for himself and in th§ 
ness do you like the best ? ” enfe- 


He then proceeded to make an elaborate ar¬ 
gument against that decision,protesting against 
it for himself and in lbs name of his constitu- 


a Hard-shell National Democrat, regarded the 
| act of Walker as petty larceny. He was against 


bursting through a lower door, he ran along son, but Jake turned upon him, and walloped such fiUbu8teril! £‘ He was for filibustering 


a passage which led into the old rooms. As be The old man consoled himself for his 8 grand scale. The Ostend Manifesto suited 

voic — ° ned ’ Wlt “ a P 16 rcing and troubled defeat by rejoicing at his son’s superior man- him—let tbs nation act—for one, he was in 
“laryf Mary! where are you? My wife, fowf’ Hecan^SSdy Shmatt fel ‘ ^ of seizing Cuba. But, let it be a Govern- 
my own Mary, my best wife, speak to me for r ment business, not a petty, individual, free- 

to°me-t e eak IT f'wiAt'Si ^ 8omebody to® absurd appearance defe “ ded Pauldin * and 1110 

Km thrill “r y ,’ f ? y f . of U man dancing the polka in this wise: «He Administration, 

pleading, as hi, feet panse/at hef chamber !° C f a3 ^gh he had a hole in his pocket, Mf. Stephens ^ Georgia, said, in hk re- 


pleadins as his feet nansed at l,i.VZ„L, 100118 as though he had a hole in his pocket, Stephens, ot Georgia, said, in hw re- 

P Q0 , 8 ’ -M p 8t her chamber and waa trying to shake a shilling (fawn the marks of yesterday, he did not intend to assail 

vlt _, , , leg of his trowsers.’* the character of Com. Paulding, further than so 

aJ?L n0 fi Tfl„I d /l ° n had , H re ’ . . - for as it was affected by the act of arresting 

hrour an be t, . S ,t fi! 7° p ®,. r0se fo‘ D ^7 to bis A certain to oniant, who carried his eating Walker. That was without law or the color of 
brow, as he turned the handle, and we entered, ayen into downright gluttony, went to his physi- law. Upon that daed sloue he was to stand. 

A watch light burning qq the table, and a c j an one day, with a fist of his ailrqeqta, for ad- It might be that hia grandfather had the honor 

Bible open at tho ninety first Psalm by its side, 'vice. of refusing a bribe ; as far aa that went to fiia 

and the young wife asleep in a large arm-chair, “ Diet,” replieq the Doctor, <* diet upon two credit, let it go. The gentleman had spokfen of 
looking, as I thought, never more lovely. He bqwla of gruel a day.” the sad condition of Walker’s men after their 

did not speak or wake her, bat, ]meel(ng down “ Doctor, I am no better for your advice,” return, through the illegal interference of Com¬ 
at his^ bedside, ha buried his face in the pillows, said the patient, a week or two afterwards. mander Davi3. What put them in that condi- 

and I knew, b y fli. Strong hpavings of his “ Say® job adhered strictly to my orders,” tion? Perhaps they had been robbed. He 

shoulders thqt weeding, and thanksgiving, anfl asked the Hsoulapituj “did you eat nothing heard, too, that Walker’s men, now at Norfolk, 
the voice of qdoration, fgr grp'at goodness, and but the gruel ? ” were poor, lazy, and lousy. They were last, 

fervent spppljgqtiop, werq all ascending together “ Of course I did. You don’t suppose I he believed, ia company with naval officers,, 
to IJeqven, from a heart which was greatly but could live without eating, do you? Why, I and he did not know whether or not those offi 
sweetly over-tried with sudden joy. He then took my gruel between meals.”— Boston Past, csrs could look upon them, and say— 

arose, and, turning to me, he cried, “ uncle,” - “Thou canst not say I did it.” 

and clasped me in his arms; and then, again Dean Swift truthfully remarked “that it is He made no imputation agafo st Commodore 
kneeling down, gently and reverently, and with useless to attempt to reason a man out of a Paulding, farther that hia a- ot justified. If the 
a look and a smile of unspeakable love, hq took thing he has never been reasoned into.” act was illegal, it was outrage that ought to 

his wife’s fair little hand, yrhioh hung oyer the * _ be redressed. 8 

oho* awok e P and* in” a mrfmJLt “Little localized powers, and little narrow M ”- Rc-qacb. of Virginia, as chairman of the 

lockJfin each other's snJu 9 streaks of specialized knowledge, are things Cummtttee on Naval Affairs, had met many 

loc^d in eagh Qfter’s » men ar0 ^ to be coneeited abonfc.” Yes- ! «wv»l officers, but none who were “ lazy and 

Dearest Harry, God has preserved us won- we can see that in college oligarchs, meflic&l musy;” if the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
dertully; the old oak was split by the lightning professors, Greek tutors, and that sort of peo- Stephens] had met with such, he was sorry for 
® . 7 to® ntght, and afterwards fell with a pie not a thousand miles from Boston.— Boston b ' s associations. 

frightful crash; I thought at first th£$ the Post. Mr. Gilmer, of North Carolina, thought if 

house was falling, but only fpw windows and - Government had no power to enforce obedience 

slates were dm!odge$. The tree fell clear of Gustavus Adolphus knew how to put down to the law on the part of cit’zsns of the United 
ijB, through G°d’s mercy, and has lain before duelling. Two oncers asked leave to fight a States, it was time the Constitution was amend- 
the house all the night, stretched in front, am] dqel. Xie%ve was given, and he became a ed so as to give that power. Inasmuch as no 
shielding us from the storm. Dear old Mend 1 spectator. With him came the Provost Mar- voice had been heard from the South in de¬ 
faithful even in death; and wt) were qs seeqre,' shal. “Now,gentlqmen,"said Gustevus to the fence of Commodore Paulding, he desired to 
behind its ftiass of stem and branches, as if we combatants, “fight till one of you are killed; express bis sympathy with the geiiilckaan from 
were sheltered in a castle of steel. At first, ]j the Provost Marshal wifi haog the survivor.” New York who had spoken in his behalf. He 
was dpeadfujly alqrmed, bqt my chi]drep were The officera shook hands. believed it would be found that he had done 


Gilmer, of North Carolina, thought if 
nment had no power to enforce obedience 
law on the part of cit'zsns of the United 
, it was time the Constitution was amend- 
as to give that power. Inasmuch as no 
had been heard from the South in de- 
of Commodore Paulding, he desired to 
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tothing worthy of censure, but had acted under 
nstructiocs properly issued. Walker had given 
tail to answer to a criminal charge, and then 
iscaped, which increased the necessity for vig- 
lance, and warranted He instructions. The , 
ecoguizance given by Walker, was not like I 
tail in the common sense, but a recognizance, 
he object of which wa3 to insure his appear¬ 
ance to answer ; and he held as a lawyer that 
W elker had violated his bonds, and was a fugi- 
dve from j ustice. 

Mr. Stanton, of Ohio, said the tenth section 
if the act of 1818 provided that bail should be 
required not only for bis appearance, but that 
te should be of good behaviour, and not violate 
she law. It was clear, therefore, that Walker 
rad violated his bonds, and was a fugitive. 

Mr. Gilaiar said there was in common law 
rach a thing as trespass without damage; and 
.hat, if anything, he contended, was the char¬ 
acter of Paulding’s offence in arresting Walker 
on the soil of Nicaragua. Suppose Walker 
had gone off with three hundred North Caroli¬ 
na negro slaves, and had been pursued by 
Paulding, and captured just after landing them 
Dn the beach of Nova Scotia. They would 
never have heard Southern politicians com 
plain that Paulding was getting the nation into 
trouble. He regretted that people at the South 
ligd suffered themselves to indulge in criticisms 
on Paulding’s condnct, which he was sure they 
would hereafter be generous and j ust enough 
to retract. 

The Committee rose, and the House ad- 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Relations be instructed to inquire into the ex¬ 
pediency of making an appropriation by law 
for the co mpensation of a minister plenipoten¬ 
tiary to the Empire of Japan, and for other of¬ 
ficers of the United States Government in said 
Empire. 

On motion by Mr. Bayard, the Senate pro¬ 
ceeded to the consideration of Executive busi¬ 
ness, and after having remained therein until 
ten minutes past 4 o’clock, the doors were 
reopened. 

Nicaraguan Affairs .—A message was re¬ 
ceived from the President of the United States 
in answer to a resolution calling for all the cor¬ 
respondence, instructions, and orders to the 
naval forces on the coast of Central America, 
connected with the arrest Gen. William Walker 
and his associates, at or near the port of San 
Juan, in Nicaragua. 

The message was read at length, and com¬ 
manded universal attention. The President 
eays that Commodore Paulding committed a 
very grave error in landing his forces on the 
coast, but had aoted from pure and patriotic 
motives. He censures the lawless expeditions 
set on foot in this country, as calculated to 
bring suspicion and distrust on the American 
character, and to retard American progress ; 
and pledges himself to see that the neutrality 
laws of the country shall be respected, and all 
violations of the same punished. 

Mr. Mason moved that the message, with the 
documents transmitted, be referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and be printed; 
on which motion a debate ensued, which lasted 
until half past six o’clock. 

Mr. Davis dissented from the ground assum¬ 
ed by the message, that the neutrality laws gave 
the power to use the navy as a police force on 
the high seas, and contended that instead of 
Bending vessels to a foreign port to intercept 
arrivals on those shores, they should have been 
stationed of New Orleans, at the month of the 
Mississippi, at Mobile, and New York. If all 
that was charged were true, it was but a mis¬ 
demeanor, which, though it would justify the 
arrest here, would not do it there; these par¬ 
ties were safe from our jurisdiction as soon as 
they touched the shore of Nicaragua. 

Mr. Brown also spoke at some length, dis¬ 
senting from the ground assumed in the mes¬ 
sage in relation to the neutrality laws, and 
censuring the act of Commodore Paulding, 
which he contended the President should have 
openly condemned, without seeking to palliate. 

Mr. Seward rather sustained the message, as 
holding an exact balance. He passed a high 
encomium upon Major Gen. Scott, who had 
been sent by the Government to put an end 
to filibustering on the Northern frontier, 
and said it was the brightest of all his honors 
and greenest of all his wreaths, that he had 
preserved a peace between two great nations. 

The debate was further continued by Messrs. 
Crittenden, Pugh, Toombs, Doolittle, Mallory, 
Brown, Pearce, Douglas, and Stuart; when, at 
the suggestion of Mr. Johnson, of Arkansas, 
the motion to print was referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Printing, and, without taking any 
question on the motion of reference, the Senate 
adjourned to Monday. 

HOUSE. 

Adjournment till Monday .—On motion, the 
House agreed, when it should adjourn, to ad¬ 
journ until Monday. 

The Neutrality Laws .—On motion of Mr. 
Phelps, of Missouri, the House went into Com¬ 
mittee of the Whole, (Mr. Phelps in the chair,) 
and resumed the consideration of the resolu¬ 
tions referring the President’s message to va¬ 
rious standing committees. 

Mr. Thayer, of Massachusetts, addressed the 
Committee. His speech will be published in 
onr next. 

Mr. Adrain, of New Jersey, defended the neu¬ 
trality laws of 1818, as founded upon right 

E rinciples, and in entire consonance with the 
iw of nations. The nation had the same moral 
obligations towards other nations as one indi¬ 
vidual has towards another. The law of na¬ 
tions was a complex system, and entirely of 
modern growth. In aucient times, it was 
thought proper to make marauding and pirati¬ 
cal excursions ; but it would not be well, in 
this enlightened age, to go back to the barba¬ 
rous usages of the past. He trusted they would 
adopt, in the affairs of Government, just and 
honorable principles, so that our example 
would be worthy of being followed by otherjna- 
tions. The only right and proper mode of 
Americanizing the Isthmus of Central America 
was by peaceful emigration ; and if the gentle¬ 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Thayer] chose 
to emigrate there, oh any of his constituents, 
let them go. He regretted the line of argument 
followed by the gentleman from New York, 
fMr. HaBkin,] who declared he was in favor of 
national grand larceny. Such was cot the sen¬ 
timent of Northern Democrats. They believed 
in public as well as private morality, and were 
opposed to both private larceny and public lar¬ 
ceny or robbery of any kind. He would not 
follow the example of England, but rather 
chose to set her an example worthy to be fol¬ 
lowed. He proceeded to argue against filibus¬ 
tering expeditions, and held that the President 
was right in his message, when, in common 
with all the great writers on international law, 
he characterized such expeditions as robbery 
and murder. 

Mr. Washburn, of Maine, discussed the 
Kansas question, and argued to show that the 
Leeompion Constitution, even without the so- 
called Slavery article, established Slavery in 
Kansas, and sought to render it irrepenlable, 
and beyond the reach of the people. The idea 
that after 1804 the people of the new State 
would have control of the subject, he considered 
altogether fallacious. His argument embraced 
a close analysis of the subject, and he urged 
that the whole work of the Lecompton Conven¬ 
tion was in derogation of the much-vaunted 
doctrine of popular sovereignty. 

Mr. Gross beck, of Ohio, having obtained the , 
floor, yielded it to Mr. Faulkner, to enable him 
to press the importance of referring subjects 
connected with the army to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Both Houses adjourned over to Monday. 
Monday, January 11, 1858. 

SENATE. 

A joint resolution to extend and define the 
authority of the President of the United States, 
under the act of January 16,1867, amendatory 
of the previous legislation to promote the effi¬ 
ciency of the navy, led to a desultory and pro 
trusted discussion, which was participated in 
by many Senators, and the resolution, after 
having been amended on motiotf of Mr. Hunter, 
was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Mason, the special message 
of the President of the United States, in rela¬ 
tion to the arrest of General Walker, together 
with the accompanying documents, was refer¬ 
red to the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
the end that the whole matter might be duly 
reviewed, and made the subject of a report to 
the Senate. It was suggested by Mr. Mason, 
that those who desired to discuss the topic 
could do bo at length on the presentation of the 
committee’s report. 

By previous resolution, the Kansas question 
had been made the special order of the Senate 
for Mondar, Mr. Brown being entitled to the 
floor, for the purpose of resuming the discus¬ 


sion where it had been interrupted by his re¬ 
cent sudden attack of indisposition. Mr. Brown, 
however, preferred to postpone his remarks, 
avowing as hi3 reason that the Kansas question 
had lost much of its vitality, and was, more¬ 
over, just passing through phases which sug¬ 
gested the propriety of awaiting the practical 
issue which would be ultimately presented to 
the consideration of the Senate. The whole 
subject was therefore postponed until Monday 
next, when Mr. Hale will be entitled to the 

During the session of Monday, the President 
of the United States transmitted to the Senate 
a copy of the Constitution of the State of Min 
nesota, which, on motion of Mr. Douglas, was 
referred to the Committee on Territories. 

The Senate, at about three o’clock, proceed¬ 
ed to the consideration of Executive business. 

HOUSE. 

Some time was spent on a resolution of the 
Committee on Printing proposing extra copies 
of the Coast Survey Report. During the dis¬ 
cussion, Mr. Phelps stated that the Committee 
of Ways and Means had already been called 
upon to report a deficiency appropriation of 
$750,000 for unfinished printing of the Thirty- 
third and Thirty-fourth Congresses, and there 
was a probability that a million would be need¬ 
ed when all the work ordered shall have been 
finished. The House refused to pass the reso¬ 
lution. 

Mr. Faulkner renewed his effort to have some 
action upon army matters. He desired to in¬ 
troduce a bill to authorize the enlistment of 
five additional regiments, according to the 
recommendation of the President; but the 
House refused to suspend the rules. 

A message was received from the President 
of the United States, in response to a resolution 
of the House calling for information in relation 
to Central American affairs. The message was 
not read; bat it is understood to be fuller in 
its information than that sent to the Senate, 
there having been a call in reference to any 
treaty which may have been made with Nicara¬ 
gua. 

The House again went into Committee of the 
Whole on the question of a reference of the an¬ 
nual message of the President, having previous¬ 
ly decided to close the general debate on Thurs¬ 
day next at one o’clock. Mr. Groesbeck, of 
Onio, sustained the President’s views in refer¬ 
ence to the capture of Walker, and the fair 
construction of the neutrality laws. Mr. G. re¬ 
ferred to the practice of the Government, un¬ 
der the laws of nations, during President Wash¬ 
ington’s Administration, before the passage of 
the neutrality law, which laws, he thought, 
were intended to strengthen rather than limit 
the Executive arm. 

For the foregoing clear synopsis, we are in¬ 
debted to the Intelligencer. 

Mr. Groesbeck, noticing the complaint of the 
violation of the jurisdiction of Nicaragua, con¬ 
tended that, even where a trespass was com- 
mitted, the Government was only answerable 
to the Power trespassed against. The Austrian 
Government complained, in the case of Koszta, 
that Commodore Ingraham had violated the 
law of nations by entering a neutral port, 
(Smyrna;) but Secretary Marcy replied that 
that was not a matter of complaint for Austria, 
but laid entirely between the United States and 
the Turkish Government; and that, when Tur¬ 
key complained, the United States would be 
ready to make reparation. So, in this case, 
nobody had a right to complain of a violation 
of the law of nations but Nicaragua. He 
therefore urged that the President had not only 
a right to send the nayal forces beyond the ma¬ 
rine league, to pursue Walker across the Gulf, 
but also a right, with the assent of Nicaragua, 
or by making suitable subsequent reparation, 
to arrest him upon her coast. 

Mr. G. next argued that Walker was not a 
Nicaraguan. He conceded the right of ex¬ 
patriation, but nobody had a right to expatriate 
himself in the commission of an unlawful act. 

Mr. Quitman, of Mississippi, inquired what, 
under this view, was the position of John Mitch¬ 
ell, Meagher, and their fellows, who escaped 
from Australia, and whether they were still to 
be regarded as British subjects ? 

Mr. Groesbeck said his position was, that if, 
in the act of expatriating himself, a man com¬ 
mits a crime, the commission of that crime does 
not work to his expatriation. Suppose a mur¬ 
derer should fiee to a foreign country, and there 
become a high official, that would not exonerate 
him from responsibility to the law. 

Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, said Walker and 
other colonists first went to Nicaragua under a 
grant, by invitation of the Government, and 
were naturalized according to the law of Nica¬ 
ragua. After that, Walker was duly elected 
President of the Republic, and his Government 
was recognised by ours. No Government bad 
been recognised in opposition to his, as he 
understood, until after the sailing of his last 
expedition. 

Mr. Groesbeck understood that Walker’s 
first expedition was fitted out in violation of 
the neutrality laws of the United States, and 
the recognition of Walker’s Government was 
not a recognition of his citizenship. But he 
attached no importance to this question of citi¬ 
zenship. Whether he was a citizen of the 
U nited States or not, made not a particle of dif¬ 
ference as to his responsibility to the law, and 
the obligations of the President to enforce it. 
He who comes within the jurisdiction of the 
United States must keep the law of the United 
States, be he Nicaraguan or native citizen. 

LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 

New York, January , 1858. 

To the Editor of the National Era ; 

New York is slowly recovering from the 
paralysis that has affected her, yet it will be 
some months before she acquires her usual 
tone. Till one has become accustomed to the 
sight, it is really melancholy to see in so many 
windows notices of the reduced prices at which 
most goods are sold, for it tells a story of em¬ 
barrassment and suffering that it is sad to hear. 
Individual stories, too, of loss and destitution 
come to our ears with terrible power, and touch 
our hearts as nothing else can. Put not your 
“ trust in uncertain riches ” is whispered from 
many a deserted home where wealth once 
gathered everything that could minister to the 
taste, the ambition, or the pride of its occu¬ 
pants. Now, pennyless and hopeless, and un¬ 
taught in self-care, these poor, stripped ones 
are exposed to cold, hunger, and want, and 
know not where to turn tor comfort and sup¬ 
port. Wealth has its blessings, and we are all 
apt to crave its gifts—but it has its curse too. 
It enervates, and does not often develop that 
richness of character which poverty so delights 
to grow on her hard soil, and amid her granite 
rocks. The mignonette loses its fragrance 
when it finds too rich a home. Wealth pro¬ 
duces a tropical being, luxuriant, self-indulgent, 
helpless, aud insolent. Poverty nurtures a 
strong mind in a strong body, self-reliant, as¬ 
piring, enduring, and with a mighty power of 
accomplishment. It strengthens as the north 
wind strengthens the forest. The pursuit of 
wealth as an end is lowr and ignoble—the pur¬ 
suit of it as a means may be one of the most 
glorious objeots in life. 

Broadway is an unfailing fountain of thought. 
How often it has reminded me of that line by 
Mrs. Browning, that “ men we know not are as 
good as trees.’’ We can study strangers as we 
study the works of nature. We are introduced 
to them, and this close observation must cease. 
We must not appear to notice them. Coming 
down Broadway, “ on the proper side,” a few 
days since, my steps were suddenly arrested by 
visions of long centuries since, in sharp contrast 
with the present hour. Before me was a pla¬ 
card, on which, in mummied honor, reposed the 
figure of a Sacred Bull, that three thousand 
years ago had been worshipped; and dying, 
idolatrous veneration had fed his carcase with 


still in a good state of preservation. A few feet 
only from this memorial of “the dead past” 
stood an enclosed box of articles manufactured 
on a modern sawing machine—a fit illustration 
of “ the living present.” J could not resist the 
impulse to ascend the flight of stairs leading to 
the tw<5 rooms, on the same floor, where Old 
Egypt and bating America were brought into 
so close and ?‘Ugftlit7 union. Side by side lay 
the quiet, mouldering part, and the busy, invent¬ 
ive preseut. In the Egyptian Museum I looked 
upon a lady’s work-basket—something lijse an 
African basket—oval in its shape, and about a 
foot in length. This contained, when found, 
various articles which are now spread about it. 
Among these are two bronze needles similar to 
modern needles, and two skeins of thread, and 
a piece of linen in the process of being darned. 


For three thousand years, comparatively little 
improvement was made in conveniences for 
sewing. It was left for the nineteenth century 
to come to the aid of woman, and lift her from 
the position of drudge to that of companion. 
Perhaps it was just as well for those Egyptian 
women to slowly draw the needle through the 
muslin, but Americans have something better 
to occupy their attention, and need the relief 
which .machinery will give. The sewing ma¬ 
chine is no stranger to me, for one of Grover 
and Baker’s has been my seamstress for about 
a year, and has well and faithfully done its 
duty, and never once has failed to keep its ap¬ 
pointment. I would not part with it for any 
consideration, and reduce myself once more to 
Egyptian servitude. 

Another pleasant sign of the times is Rosa 
Bonhenr’s picture of “ The Horse Fair.” It is 
the most life-like painting I ever saw. The 
horses seem actually made of flesh and blood, 
and ready to start from the canvass. It was a 
bold, intelligent, and original hand that held 
the brush, and no unobserving, unloving eye 
studied those Norman horses. Landseer’s 
paintings are always pictures —this of Rosa 
Bonheur is more than a picture. It is all but 
an actual transferring of the animals to the 
canvass, as sea-weed is transferred to paper; 
and they are not dead horses, either. They are 
full of life, spirit, and power, and are as indi¬ 
vidual in their character as horses well can be. 

Miss Hosmer’s statue, too, attracts much at¬ 
tention, and is another evidence that woman is 
no longer content merely to darn, and sew, and 
cook. This does not by any means satisfy me 
as does The Hors8 Fair. That is scarcely to 
be improved—in its essential features not at 
all; this subjects itself to criticism, and the 
more I study it, the less satisfaction it affords 
me. It is not Beatrice Cenci. Her turban is 
there, and the general features of her face, but 
sorrow and suffering have never visited that 
marble. The sleep is the sleep of innocence— 
there is no trace of care even. After looking 
at that beautiful head by Guido, it seems won¬ 
derful that Miss Hosmer should have so altered 
the expression. That is truth. The figure lies 
in a most uncomfortable position upon a stone 
slab on the dungeon floor, the head resting on 
the right arm, in such a way that positive suf¬ 
fering must result; yet the lines of the face in¬ 
dicate undisturbed repose. The drapery ad¬ 
heres to the skin like a wet Bheet. A friend 
suggests that this indicates the agony which 
has forced a drenching perspiration from the 
body; and that, I think, must be the design of 
the peculiar character of the drapery; but such 
agony is far from being in harmony with the 
calm, innocent, peaceful face. If we forget 
this statue is Beatrice, we do not hesitate to 
say that it is in some respects very beautiful— 
especially the upper half of the body. 

__ Amna H ope. 

WA SHINGTON, D. C. 
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J8@“ Those of our subscribers who are una¬ 
ble for the present to renew their subscriptions 
must renew as soon as possible: there are stir¬ 
ring events ahead, and they must not suffer the 
world to get ahead of them. Now and then, 
where a subscriber cannot renew for a whole 
volume, he renews for half. This is better than 
nothing. 

J8@y Where an agent is sick, absent, or in¬ 
different, let any of our subscribers, so dis¬ 
posed, take hold of the list and renew it. 

We receive daily from our voluntary 
agents earnest assarances that they intend to 
continue their efforts to obtain subscribers. 
Knowing how many will fall off, they seem de¬ 
termined to make good their loss. We tender 
them our hearty thanks. 

E&- The discount this year on Western 
money is very heavy, but we do not complain. 
Our friends must send us the best they have ; 
but, let us beg of them not to remit us any Ne¬ 
braska Bank notes—for them we can find no 
sale here at all. Of the Western money, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Kentucky notes are the best— 
next, the notes of the solvent banks of Illinois 
and Wisconsin. 


The Senate went into Executive session. 

The nomination of Mr. Clifford, of Maine, as 
Judge of the Supreme Court, to fill the vacan¬ 
cy occasioned by the resignation of Judge Cur¬ 
tis, was on Tuesday last confirmed by the Sen¬ 
ate. There was a warm and protracted dis¬ 
cussion on the nomination, which is understood 
to have been decided by the vote of Senator 
AIIod, of Rhode Island. 

In the House, after preliminary business, the 
House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole, and considered the Nicaragua question. 
Mr. Kellogg, of Illinois, had the floor, and 
made an able speech, in justification of Com¬ 
modore Paulding. Mr. Moore, of Alabama, 
spoke upon the side of the filibusters; Mr. 
Thompson, of New York, in opposition to 
them; and Warren, of Ohio, upon railroads in 
his native State. 

Democratic Conventions in Indiana and Ohio 
have already condemned the Lecomption Con¬ 
stitution. 

It is rumored that the Free State men of 
Kansas have elected their candidates for State 
officers in the election of January 4. 

THE REBELLION EXTENDING. 

The Douglas rebellion in the Senate is ex¬ 
tending over the North. The Democrats of 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, and many 
other States, are espousing the Douglas side of 
the Kansas question by thousands and tens of 
thousands. The condnct of Democratic mem¬ 
bers of Congress from the North is no criterion 
by which to judge their constituencies in a case 
like this. 

It seems that the Democratic State Commit¬ 
tee of New Hampshire—men who have been 
the allies of the late President Pierce—have 
passed the subjoined resolutions respecting 
Kansas: 

“ Resolved, That the Democracy of New 
Hampshire adhere with unshaken fidelity to 
the present principles of popular sovereignty, 
as embodied in the Kansas-Nebraska act, and 
reaffirmed in the Cincinnati platform; and in 
their name and on their behalf we reaffirm the 
position on that subject proclaimed by them 
in the State Convention on the 4th of Septem¬ 
ber, 1356, as follows: ‘ That we believe in the 
cardinal doctrines of State Rights and Popular 
Sovereignty; that we recognise in its broadest 
sense as just and salutary the principles that 
to the people of every organized State and Ter¬ 
ritory belongs of right the prerogative of reg¬ 
ulating for themselves their own domestic 
and local affairs within the limits of the Con¬ 
stitution, and that we denounce all violation of 
the principle, whether by the interference of 
the Abolitionists of the free States, or by the 
aggressions of their abettors, the work of sec¬ 
tional agitation from the slave States.’ 

“ Resolved, That, in accordance with the letter 
and Bpirit of the organic act, as we understood 
and advocated it, the people of Kansas have the 
right to decide for themselves, under the Con¬ 
stitution, upon the character of all their domes¬ 
tic institutions; and therefore we declare it as 
the opinion of the Democracy of New Hamp¬ 
shire, that no Constitution ought to be imposed 
upon them, or the people of any other Terri¬ 
tory, until it has received their express ap¬ 
proval. 

“ Resolved, That the Democracy of New 
Hampshire have abiding confidence in the in¬ 
tegrity, patriotism, and statesmanship, of Pres¬ 
ident Buchanan and his constitutional advisers, 
and in their fidelity to the great principle upon 
which they came into power; and we pledge 
to them our cordial and unwavering support 
}n all their efforts to carry out these principles 
in the administration of the Government. 

“ The foregoing resolutions were signed by 
sixteen members of the committee. Two were 
absent.” 

The fact is, Northern Democrats are tired of 
being constantly worsted at the polls, because 
of their doughfaceism. They cannot obey the 
dictates of the Southern Fire-Eaters much 
longer—it does not pay. They lose their local 
elections, and get no reward from their master. 


Last Thursday, the President transmitted to 
Congress copies of the correspondence relating 
to the arrest of Gen.’Walker, and of the various 
instructions issued to United States officers to 
enforce the Neutrality Law. 

The message accompanying the correspond¬ 
ence is more decided and spirited in its tone 
than other papers which have emanated from 
the same quarter. 

The President admits that Commodore 
Paulding transcended his instructions, and 
committed “ a grave error ” in landing upon 
the soil of Nicaragua for the purpose of seizing 
Walker: but, he claims that the Commodore 
acted “ from pure and patriotic motives, and in 
the sincere conviction that he was promoting 
the interests and vindicating the honor of his 
country.” In regard to Nicaragua, she alone 
has a right to complain of the violation oilier 
territory; but she will never exercise that 
right, the act having enured to her benefit; ! 
and it certainly does not become her invaders 
“ to complain in her name, that she has been 
rescued by Commodore Paulding from their as¬ 
saults.” 

In reference to the act of that officer, 
the President says—“ Obedience to law and 
conformity to instructions are the best and 
safest guides for all officers, civil and military; 
and when they transcend these limits, and act 
upon their own personal responsibility, evil 
consequences almost inevitably result.” 

We shall see, presently, whether this severe 
reprimand be deserved. 

The President is careful to exclude any in¬ 
ference from this, that he is less determined 
than ever to execute the neutrality law of 1818. 
This he understands to confer upon him au¬ 
thority to intercept any hostile expedition or¬ 
ganized in the United States against a nation 
with which we are at peace, after it leaves our 
shores, wherever it may be on the high seas. 
Had Paulding therefore seized Walker at any 
point, before entering the port of San Juan de 
Nicaragua, it would have been a justifiable 
act. 

The President denounces filibustering in the 
severest terms, and expresses just and elevated 
views in regard to our obligations to other 
States, which are determined by the great prin¬ 
ciple contained in the Divine command, “ All 
things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them ”—a principle 
which “lies at the foundation of the law of 
nations.” 

Gov. Seward, in the Senate, having made a 
pleasant allusion to the “ higher law ” doctrine 
of the President, Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, who 
dissented from the positions of the message, re¬ 
marked that this “ higher-lawism ” sufficiently 
explained how he came to find himself in op¬ 
position to the Administration in this case. 
Indeed, the Christian sentiments of the message 
on the obligation to do justice to our weak 
neighbors, and respect their rights, contrast 
strangely with the freebooting opinions of the 
Ostend Manifesto. No wonder that the Propa¬ 
ganda are disappointed and indignant. 

With a view to reconcile the Southern Peo¬ 
ple to his course, the President argues that 
these unlawful expeditions only retard the 
march of American empire. He assumes that 
the tide of American emigration must flow 
southwardly, until the race fulfil its destiny, 
which is, “to spread over the continent of 
North America; and this at no distant day, 
should events be permitted to take their natural 
course.” 

A long debate took place on the 7 th in the 
Senate, on a motion to print and refer the mes¬ 
sage. 

Mr. Davis, of Mississippi, entered his protest 
against the assumption of the President, that 
he is empowered to use the naval and mili¬ 
tary forces to suppress filibustering expeditious 
which have eluded onr vigilance, and escaped to 
the high seas. Mr. Mason of Virginia, Mr. 
Johnson of Arkansas, and Mr. Houston, depre¬ 
cated premature discussion : let all the docu¬ 
ments be printed, and all the facts be first laid 
before the Senate. Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, 
not only concurred with his colleague, but vin¬ 
dicated Walker, asserted that he was guilty of 
the violation of no law, that the act of Paulding 
was an outrage, and the manner in which he 
made the arrest, ungracious and rude. Mr. 
Crittenden, of Kentucky, denied that, according 
to the premises of the President, Commodore 
Paulding had been guilty of any error. Mr. 
Seward sustained the .message, which, he 
thought, stated the case exactly, and did equal 
justice to all parties. Mr. Pugh, of Ohio, with¬ 
out any special sympathy for Walker, could not 
endorse the principles of the message. He 
utterly denied the assumption that the President 
had power to go outside of the jurisdiction of 
the United States to arrest these hostile expe¬ 
ditions. He denied the existence of “ authority 
to use the army and navy on the high seas for 
any other purpose than the army itself could 
be used on land, in execution of the civil au¬ 
thority of the Government; and unless the 
President has a law to define some offences on 
the high seas, other than the crime of piracy, 
he has no right to arrest any American citi- 

Mr. Toombs vehemently condemned the mes¬ 
sage. It was not for the President to deter¬ 
mine whether the neutrality laws had been vio¬ 
lated—and he denied his authority to enforce 
“ any law of the United States extra territorial¬ 
ly.” Mr. Doolittle, of Wisconsin, held that it 
was the duty of the President, in view of our 
treaty of peace with Nicaragua, to intercept 
hostile expeditions from our shores against her 
territory, wherever he could. Mr. Mallory, of 
Florida, did not look upon filibustering as the 
worst crime in the world, nor did he think 
much of the neutrality law. He considered 
the act of Paulding illegal, but his instructions 
were very indefinite. Mr. Douglas held that the 
neutrality laws authorized the President to use 
the military and naval power for the arrest of 
unlawful expeditions or enterprises within the 
jurisdiction of the United Statss, but not with¬ 
out. He was opposed, however, to filibustering, 
although in favor of the peaceful expansion of 
American territory and institutions. He im¬ 
puted inconsistency to the President in degra¬ 
ding Lieutenant Chatard, for not doing in the 
port of Nicaragua, just what Commodore 
Paulding did, for which he is now censured I 
Mr. Pearce, of Maryland, denounced the expe¬ 
dition of Walker as a flagrant violation of our 
laws and of the laws of nations, and argned the 
right of the President to arrest him, not only 
within United States jurisdiction, but outside 
of it. 

We have presented only the points of the de¬ 
bate, so as to show its general course, and the 
positions of Senators. It will be observed that, 
while several Administration Senators dissented 
from the ground taken on the message, only 
Mr. Pearce, of Maryland, sustained it. 

The debate was not an able one—Senators 
spoke without preparation — and their po¬ 
sitions were taken, evidently, in ignorance of 
the instructions transmitted by the Administra¬ 
tion to its agents, and without a careful exam¬ 
ination of the law under which the President 
acted. 

We would now call the attention of our read- 
ers to a few points. 

The President, while rebuking Commodore 
Paulding for transcending his instructions, and 
acting in disobedience of law, has nothing to 


say of General Walker. This man for months 
was notoriously engaged in fitting out within 
the United States an'expedition against Nica¬ 
ragua ; made no secret of hia purpose to con¬ 
duct from our shores armed men to invade her 
soil; was arrested for a violation of the neu¬ 
trality law; was held to bail for hi3 appearance 
for trial; forfeited his bail, eluded the vigilance 
of the officers of the United States, escaped 
from our shores, carried with him men and mu¬ 
nitions of war, landed in Nicaragua, and began 
hostilities, against law; was seized, brought 
back to this country, informed by the Secretary 
of State that he had nothing to do with him ; 
was released from all restraint; continues in 
Washington, doing what he can to win sympa¬ 
thy and support: writes a letter to the Presi¬ 
dent, in which he announces that he will do just 
what he was arrested in New Orleans for do¬ 
ing ; that he will persist in a course of action 
which the President has proclaimed to be a vi¬ 
olation of the Neutrality Law. All this has he 
done, all this he pledges himself to do ; and yet 
the President has no word to say in reprobation 
of his conduct, no recommendation to make 
that he be proceeded against at once, according 
to law. To what but inexcusable timidity are 
we to attribute this extraordinary omission to 
notice in a proper way the conduct of this crim¬ 
inal ? 

But, the Administration is blameworthy for 
another reason. Its general instructions for the 
enforcement of the Neutrality Law were utterly 
insufficient. It blames Commodore Paulding 
for “ a grave error,” when it ought to blame 
itself for a grave omission. The instructions 
under which that officer acted were contained 
in a circnlar, addressed by the Slate Depart¬ 
ment to the commandants of vessels of war at 
various points, and are as follows: 

Washis-gton, Sept. 18, 1857. 

Sir : From information received at this De¬ 
partment, there is reason to believe that iaw- 
lees persons are now engaged within the limits 
of the United States in setting on foot and pre¬ 
paring the means for military expeditions to he 
used against the Territories of Mexico, Nicara¬ 
gua, and Costa Rica—Republics with whom 
the United States are at peace—in direct vio¬ 
lation of the sixth section of the act of Con¬ 
gress approved 20th April, 1818. And, under 
the eighth section of said act, it is made lawful 
for the President, or such persons as he ah all 
empower, to employ the land and naval forces 
of the United States, and the militia thereof, 
“ for the purpose of preventing the carrying on 
of any such expedition or enterprise from the 
Territories or jurisdiction of the United States.” 
I am therefore directed by the President to 
call your attention to the subject, and to urge 
you to use all due diligence and to avail your¬ 
self of all legitimate means at your command 
to enforce these and other provisions of the said 
act of 20th April, 1818, against those who may 
be found to be engaged in setting on foot or 
preparing military expeditions against the ter¬ 
ritories of Mexico, Costa Rica, and Nicaragua, 
so manifestly prejudicial to the national char¬ 
acter and so injurious to the national interest/ 
And you are hereby instructed promptly to com¬ 
municate to this Department the earliest inform¬ 
ation you may receive relative to such expedi¬ 
tions. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Lewis Cass. 

There is nothing specific in these instructions. 
They refer to the law, and impose upon the offi¬ 
cer the duty to enforce its provisions. What 
these provisions are, what acts they authorize, 
who are the offenders against them, on what 
evidence they are to be deemed offenders, and 
where the provisions are to be enforced, are 
points left to the judgment of the officer. He 
must decide and act on his own responsibility. 
The Administration gives him no light, and, 
we hold, has no right to call him to an account 
for transcending his instructions. He did not 
transcend his instructions, for they imposed no 
limitation upon him except the law, and this he 
was left at liberty to construe for himself. 

One officer, Lieutenant Almy, more cautious 
than the rest, foresaw the difficulties into which 
he might be led by acting upon instructions so 
indefinite. Acknowledging them, in a letter to 
Secretary Toucey, of October 7th, he says, they 
are plain enough for the government of officers 
within the jurisdiction of the United States, but, 
beyond it, how is he to act ? 

“ Suppose, for instance, while lying in a port 
of Central America an American steamer should 
enter, having on board a large number of men 
whom I suspect of being ‘ filibusters ’’—people 
intending to land for the purpose of obtaining 
possession of the country, and of forminga Gov¬ 
ernment there; must I seize this vessel, aud 
bring her into a port of the United States, or 
merely use the force placed at my command to 
prevent their landing ? 

“It is generally conceded that American 
citizens have a right to travel and go where 
they please. Suppose that this suspicions body 
of men inform me that they are going to travel; 
that their intention is to cross the isthmus, or 
intend to settle peaceably in the country for the 
purpose of developing its agricultural resources; 
indeed, that they have been invited to come 
and settle there. 

“ These and other delicate points and kin¬ 
dred questions, which may suggest themselves 
to the honorable Secretary of the Navy, I deem 
it necessary to be enlightened upon, in order 
that I may not compromise the Government, 
and at the same time be enabled to assert and 
exercise the power intrusted to my hands with 
due spirit, dignity, and justice.” 

To these inquiries, Mr. Toucey, October 12th, 
replied as follows: 

Sir: In reply to your letter of the 7th inst., 
it is true that American citizens have a right to 
travel and go where they please, when engaged 
in lawful pursuit, but not to violate the laws of 
their own or of any other country. They have 
a right to expatriate and to become citizens of 
any country which is willing to receive them, 
but not to make that right a mere cloak and 
cover for a warlike expedition against it or its 
Government. Your instructions do not au¬ 
thorize you to act arbitrarily or upon mere 
suspicion. You will not seize an American 
vessel, or bring her into port, or use the force 
under yonr command to prevent her landing 
her passengers, upon mere suspicion. You wiS 
be careful not to interfere with lawful com¬ 
merce. But where you find that an American 
vessel is manifestly engaged in carrying on an 
expedition or enterprise from the territories or 
jurisdiction of the United States, against the 
territories of Mexico, Nicaragua, or Costa Rica, 
contrary to the 6th section of the act of Con¬ 
gress of April 20, 1818, already referred to, 
you will use the force under your command to 
prevent it, and will not permit the men or arms 
engaged in it, or destined for it, to be landed 
in any port of Mexico or Central America. 

En route for Chiriqui, you will touch at 
Mobile and New Orleans, and communicate 
with the United States district attorney at 
each of those ports. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
v Isaac Toucey. 

Lieut. John J. Almy, commanding 

JJ. S. steamer Fulton, Washington, D. C. 

“On mere suspicion ” he must not arrest any 
body or seize any vessel—but he must be the 
judge of what constitutes evidence of a hostile 
expedition, and proceed on his own judgment, 
If he should form a wrong judgment, the Ad¬ 
ministration might say so, but it could not de¬ 
grade or punish him, or assume that he had 
transcended his instructions. The main point, 
however, in this letter is, the authority given or 
recognised to “ prevent the landing of men or 
arms in any port of Mexico or Central America,” 
engaged in a hostile enterprise against either. 
If this language does not recognise the right 
of the commanding officer to interfere within 
the jurisdiction of Central America or Mexico, 
what language could do it? If Lieutenant Almy 
had seized the vessel bearing General Walker 
and his men within a port of Nicaragua, 
could he not have justified himself by Mr. 
Toucey’s instructions? And was it not because 
Lieutenant Chatard failed to capture him with¬ 
in a port of Nicaragua, and prevest the land¬ 
ing of his men and army, that he was recalled? 
But a pert of Nicaragua is within her jurisdic¬ 


tion, which extends over the water, from her 
coasts, three miles. Is it any more illegal and 
J unauthorized to make a capture within her 
jurisdiction on land, than within her jurisdic¬ 
tion on the water ? Why is Lieutenant Almy 
instructed to do that, which, done by Commodore 
Paulding, subjects him to the charge of having 
committed “ a grave error ? ” 

We charge.the Administration with having 
at first given insufficient instructions to the Na¬ 
val officers concerned, with having perplexed 
them by contradictory instructions and conduct, 
and with having censured two of them for mis¬ 
understandings into which its own uncertain 
and inconsistent course naturally led them. 

In the debate in the Senate, it is somewhat 
remarkable that but one Senator quoted the 
provisions of the act under which the President 
proceeded, and he gave them only a cursory 
examination. The Neutrality law of 1818 de¬ 
fines several offences, and prescribes their pen¬ 
alties. 

Section first makes it a high misdemean¬ 
or, punishable with fine and imprisonment, 
for any citizen of the United States, within their 
jurisdiction, to accept and exercise a commis¬ 
sion from a foreign State, to serve against a 
nation with which we are at peace. 

Section second makes it a high misdemeanor 
for a citizen to enlist, in the United States, or 
to go beyond their bounds to enlist, in the ser¬ 
vice of a foreign power against a nation with 
which we are at peace. 

Section third prohibits the fitting out or arm¬ 
ing any ship or vessel, within the limits of the 
United States, with intent to employ it in the 
service of any foreign State against a nation 
with which we are at peace—offence, a high 
misdemeanor, punishable with fine not more 
than $10,000, and imprisonment not exceeding 
three years—the vessel and all its preparations 
to be forfeited. 

Section fourth is directed against the action 
of citizens of the United States who shall be 
concerned in fitting ont or commanding vessels, 
beyond our limits, with intent to commit hostile 
acts upon our citizens or their property. 

Section fifth makes it a high misdemeanor, 
for any person within United States jurisdiction, 
to augment in any way the force of any armed 
vessel in the service of a foreign State, which 
is at war with a State with which we are at 

Sections sixth and eighth, being the only ones 
relating to the enterprise of General Walker and 
the action of the President in his case, we print 
in fall. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That if 
any person shall, within the territory or juris¬ 
diction of the United States, begin or Bet on 
foot, or provide or prepare the means for, any 
military expedition or enterprise to be carried 
on from thence against the territory or do¬ 
minions of any foreign Prince or State, or any 
colony, district, or people, with whom the Uni¬ 
ted States are [at] peace, every person so of¬ 
fending shall be deemed guilty of a high mis¬ 
demeanor, and shall be fined not exceeding 
three thousand dollars, and imprisoned not 
more than three years. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That in 
every case in which a vessel shall be fitted out 
and armed, or attempted to be fitted out and 
armed, or which the force of any vessel of war 
cruiser, or other armed vessel, shall be in¬ 
creased or augmented, or in which any military 
expedition or enterprise shall be begun or set 
on foot, contrary to the provisions and prohibi¬ 
tions of this act; and in every case of the cap¬ 
ture of a ship or vessel within the jurisdiction 
or protection of the United States as before de¬ 
fined, and in every case in which any process 
issuing out of any court of the United States 
shall be disobeyed or resisted by any person or 
persons having tho custody of any vessel of war, 
cruiser, or other armed vessel of any foreign 
Prince or State, or of any colony, district, or 
people, or of any subjects or citizens of any 
foreign Prince or State, or of any colony, dis¬ 
trict, or people, in eve r y such case it shall he 
lawtul for the President of the United States, 
or such other person as he shall have empower¬ 
ed for that purpose, to employ such part of the 
land or naval forces of the United States, or of 
the militia thereof, for the purpose of taking 
possession of and detaining any such ship or 
vessel, with her prize or prizes, if any, in the 
order to the execution of the prohibitions and 
penalties of this act, and to the restoring the 
prize or prizes in the cases in which restora¬ 
tion shall have been adjudged, and also for the 
purpose of preventing the carrying on of any 
such expedition or enterprise from the territo 
ries or jurisdiction of the United States against 
the territories or dominions of any foreign 
Prince or State, or of any colony, district, or 
people, with whom the United States are at 

So far as these provisions relate to persons 
and acts, within the limits of the United States, 
there is little difference of opinion. All admit 
that to fit out within our jurisdiction, a vessel 
with munitions of war, or to increase the arma¬ 
ment of a foreign vessel of war in any of our 
ports, contrary to the prohibitions in the pre¬ 
vious sections of the act, or to begin or organ¬ 
ize an expedition or enterprise within our lim¬ 
its, to be carried on against the territory of a 
Power with which we are at peace, is a high 
misdemeanor, and that the offenders ought to 
be arrested, tried, and punished, according to 
due process of law; and that the President has 
lawful authority to employ the military forces 
of the United States, within their limits, before, 
during, or after a trial, “ in order to the execu¬ 
tion of the prohibitions and penalties of this act.” 
For example, if he has reason to believe that a 
vessel of war, fitted out in the port of New York, 
with intent to be employed in a hostile invasion 
of Nicaragua, is on the point of escaping before 
legal process can be issued against her, he has 
the right, under this 8th section, to seize and 
detain, “ in order to the execution of the prohi¬ 
bitions ” of the act: and certainly he has the 
same authority of detention, should she attempt 
to escape, while the trial is in progress. Even 
subordinate officers havefthis power of arrest, 
before the institution of legal process, for sec¬ 
tion eleventh of the same act provides that the 
“ collectors of customs be, and the same are 
hereby respectively, authorized and required to 
detain any vessel manifestly built for warlike 
purposes, and about to depart from the United 
States,” &c., when circumstances render it 
probable that she is intended to be used against 
the People or Territories of a State with which 
we are at peace—and the detention is to con¬ 
tinue “ until the decision of the President be 
had thereon, or until the owner or owners shall 
give such bond and security as are required of 
the owners of armed ships by the preceding 
section of the act.” 

But, the question arises, does this act contem¬ 
plate action beyond the jurisdiction of the 
United States! 

A reference to the debates in the Senate and 
House shows that on this question there is a • 
fundamental difference of opinion between the 
President and a large section of his party. The 
position of the President is this: The sixth sec¬ 
tion making it a misdemeanor, punishable with 
fine and imprisonment, for any person within the 
territory or jurisdiction of United States “to be¬ 
gin or set on foot, to provide or prepare the 
means for, any military expedition or enter¬ 
prise, to be carried on from thence ” against 
any nation or people with whom we are at peace, 
would of itself be inadequate to accomplish the 
great object of the law, which is, “to save for¬ 
eign States with which we are at peace from 
the ravages of these lawless expeditions pro¬ 
ceeding from our shores.” A moment’s reflec- 
tion must show the truth of this assumption. 
Such an expedition might contrive to sail from 
our shores, before the slow process of law could 
be brought to bear upon it j or, as in the ease 
of Walker, after the institution of legal proceed¬ 


ings, cunningly elude vigilance, and proceed on ' pie of Ohio will nev 
its lawless course ; or, even after sentence by a the founders of thei 
judicial tribunal, baffle our cruisers, and escape rance of the trn ? P riu 


'e of Ohio will never, by their action, charge 
e founders of their institutions with igno- 
•nce of the true principles of popular Goveru- 


to the high seas. In none of these cases, would i m * nt ’ ? or contribute tbeir suffrages to the 
that nerHrvr, i „ ’ i extension or continuance of an evil and wrong 

that section of the law suffice for the execution ; from which they have been so happily delivered 
or our obligations to States with whom we are j by the wise forecast of the Fathers of the Re¬ 
public,” 


at peace. To render the law effectual, it was S public.” _ 

necessary, gays the President, “to prevent the KANSAS-THE POSITION OF THE QUESTION. 

carrying on of such expeditions to their consnm- w - 

mation after they had succeeded in leaving our * ° r W6eks past t!)e new8papers W conta,D - 
shores,” and this has been done effectual by 8tMtlmg a0COun48 fr0m Kansa8 ’ go4 n P in 
the 8th section of the act. most R PP r(we ° style ot sensation-typography, an- 

This position is denied in toto by Messrs ° ouneiD g Treason, Rebellion, Civil War, S leg ea, 
Davis, Brown, Toombs, Douglas Pugh Quit- Battles ’ Biood3hed > and Conflagration. Who 
man, and other leading men°of the Party in orlgmated 8nch re P ort8 > or what was their ob- 
both sections, who assume that, no matter i ect > unlesa make newspapers sell readily, we 
though a hostile expedition against a People d ° 1104 know * At fira4 ’ the Wa8hington Union ’ 
with whom we are at peace be begun or organ- giving fuU credit to them > talked of a Black 
ized within onr limits, if it once escape beyond Republicau rebenion > of the Territory being 
our jurisdiction, which extends only three miles pIunged lnto a war b 7 the Bla °k Republi- 
npon the water from the coast, neither the Presi- C , a “ Par4y ’ and il in3 ' 3ted more than ever on 
dent nor any other officer of theUnited States has ^ VMtlmportance of recognising instantly the 
any authority to interfere with it; the law coc- ' 3C °“ pton c °nstitution as the only remedy for 
ferring upon him no power to act beyond the ! be “ ,scblef - B ut, subsequent accounts throw- 
lirnits of the United States. lng d,8credit on the fearful rumors, it turned 

The reader will see, on examining both sec- r ° U “ d ’ a “ d beg f n to charge the Black Republi- 
tions of the law, that they not only contain no “ a “ 8 Wlth gettlng U P ,* e imaginary horrors 
such limitation, bat that their language, au- . tbe P ur P 0Se of keeping the Public mind ex- 
thorizing the President to act, has express ref- Clt ® dl A P® rfect wind raUt is tb e Union; round 
erence to action beyond the limits of the United a “ d r0Und 14 goe0 ’ griuding out tbe same grist, 


States—authorizing him to interfere anywhere, 
at any point, from our coast to the coast of the 
nation attempted to be invaded. “In every 
caBe,” so it runs, “ in which any military expe¬ 
dition or enterprise shall be begun or set on 
foot, contrary to the provisions and prohibitions 
of this act ”—what are these “ provisions and 
prohibitions?” the 6th section defines them— 


no matter from what quarter the wind bloweth. 

It is consolatory to know that there has been 
no rebellion, no civil war, no battle between 
Lane’s militia and Harney’s regulars. 

This week, we publish a letter from Erastus 
Heath, of Kansas, giving an account of the divis¬ 
ion among our friends in the Territory in re¬ 
gard to voting. As to the election ordered on 


to be carried on from thence against the terri- 41 Z 2 Ut of b)ecember ' there waa ^le, « any 
tory or dominion of any People with whom we d ‘™ C ® of °P 1 “ ion amoDg them * Tbe y ® a w 
are at peace: ” In every such case as this, “ it ! f they voted at all < the y ma3t vote for the 


shall be lawful for the President of the United CoQsdt, f 011 > a ° d therefore refused to take any 
States, or such other person as he shall have P art _ ia ^ election. That was right. Bat the 
empowered for that purpose, to employ such Bs gialature, a4 '_ 4s _ a P eo ‘ a ^ 8ea8 ' on > having pro¬ 
part of the land or naval forces of the United Vided for submitt ing the whole Constitution 
States, or militia thereof”—for what purpose ? dabd y to ^ be People, the Free State men agreed 
to break up such expeditionsTviTHisr the United W n sroUy, to vote. And that was right. 
States ? that power he has already, under other A 4a ' r °PP ortun ity being presented on the 4th 
provisions of the act—“ for the purpose of pre- °{ dauuar U Por tbe expression of the People's 
venting the carrying on of any suoh expedition Por or a g a ‘ DSt the Constitution, we have no 
or enterprise from the territories or jurisdiction doubt tbat tbe Beo P^ e voted, and the returns, 
of the United States against the territories or wb ® a reported, will show on which side lies the 
dominions of any foreign Prince or State, or of m! i]°; lty ’ . 

any colony, district, or people, with whom the . U ’ a ?° 81 1 ae8blon a rose: The President 
United States are at peace ” 13 commltted to the Lecompton Constitution— 

We cannot see any limitation on the power pIedged t0 U8e a11 hia inflaence to secure 

of the President. He must act upon evidence lt8 r ® e °^ mtian b / ougress, in each House of 
to be judged of by himself-ke may use the Whl .° h hia Ad mmistrat.on is sustained by a ma¬ 
nhole military power of the Urnted States—he y ‘ , , 0r8 13 aD _g er tbat > despite the oppo- 


may act anywhere, within or beyond tbe limits ! 
of tbe United States—on onr shores, or on the ' 
high seas—for the purpose of preventing the i 
carrying on of these lawless expeditions. It is j 


sition of the Republican members and the pro¬ 
test of Mr. Douglas and his friends, tbe Pro- 
Slavery instrument may be adopted. Calcu¬ 
lating upon this event, the Convention that 


a large power, but the act confers it, nor conld , , , ,, - 

the great object of the law be effected without 40 be h ®. ° a 4he 4th ° f JaQuar ?- Now > if we 
its exercise. If Congress be unwilling to in- !? ffer 4hlS ele0tl0n to be camed by default, and 
trust such power in the hands of the Presi- Kansa s be admitted into the Union as a State 
dent, let them revoke it by amending the law, U “ der , Lecom P ton Constitution, the Govern- 
aud restricting his action to the territorial lim- T 54 ° f the new State wil1 be i[ > hands 
its of the United States, and not alterant by a ° 4he M ” p f 8 '> B «>-Slavery United Statea 
false construction, to pervert its meaning, and Senat ° rs Wlll bs elected; and tbe prospect of a 
defeat its end. Let them announce to the! new Convention to amend or substitute the Con- 
world that they have a law to prevent the or- s4lttlt,on wl11 be indefinitely postponed. Bat, if 
ganization of lawless expeditions within the we take pari in this election, choose the Govern- 
United States; but if adventurers from these ° r ’, 6 LegiaIatnre ’ and members of Congress, 
States should succeed in organizing themselves, “ d secure the Representation in theUnited 
and escaping to the high seas, only three miles ® tateS . Senate ’ we oan rid ourselves of the vile 
from our coast, they will be at liberty to fall upon Constitution and tbe rule of the usurpers with- 


could framed it: orde re d the election for State officers 


recognition of such an instrument throng 
evil counsels of the President and the inds 


and ravage the territories of England, France, ° Ut d ® lay> , There is no dang6r that our motives 
Spain, Mexico, Central America, or any other ° an 4)0 mistaken, should we vote. We shall 
country with which we are at peace—for there n ° 4 tbereby recognise the Convention that 
exists no authority, no right in our Government fra “ ed , the L3eom P tOD Constitution, or approve 
to interfere with them I Let such a declaration °‘ that instrument > or give any countenance to 
be made to the world, and we should soon be , P °' 1Cy of the Pre9ldent > but > 0Dr action will 
called to an aecount by all Christian nations. Bh ° W tha4 we are determined to prevent, so far. 
For the lawless, piratical expeditions of indi- ^ “ u3 . lles > the bateiul consequences of the 
viduals from our shores, they would hold the ^“tion of such an instrument through the 

Government justly responsible. C °™ !° 4 the Prea,dect and the inda ^i- 

bie action of Congress. 

In closing this article, we again call atten- The question was discussed, as we learn in 
tion to the attempt made by the President to a delegate Convention of the Free State min 
propitiate the Slaveholders, and wm their assent but they were unable to agree, and a division 
to the course which the Law has constrained took place. Those in favor of voting, nomina- 
h.m to pursue The tide of emigration, he as- ted a ticket, and the policy found favor in most 
surnes, must flow Southwardly. He seems to parts of the Territory-to what extent, it is im- 
contemplate the enlargement of American em- p0ssible to eayj until ^ returng of ^ 
pire chiefly on our Southern border The des- fchaU be received . We t ^ ther0 wag 
Uny of the race is to overflow Centra] America, any division. It would have been well if our 
Mexico Cuba ; filibustering only interposes ob- friends had united as one man in support of a 
stacles to the accomplishment of this destiny; tieket of their own _ g0 „ to hav0 P ;ded 
he, the President, has adopted a policy which for every contingency. Had they done this, 
must promote it. and elected their candidates, it would not have 

Are such sentiments as these calculated to abated the zeal of the g in Q 

beget confidence and disarm jealousy ,n neigh- of the Lecompton Constitution, while it would 
boring States ? Do they nottend to foster that cerfcainly bave been an indacement to thoge who 

7“ °l t0 ™ tQry aBd bri f nd ad7 f 1 have been its supporters, to agree to the policy 
which Mr. Buchanan affects to deprecate ? And of an enabling act. P 7 

why must our Chief Magistrates be forever Meantime, there seems to be a general dis- 
looking to the South forthe destiny of the race? position to await the returns from all the elea£i 
Central America Cuba, and Mexico, are al- in Kansas-not only that of the 21st ult., but 
ready inhabited by races w.th which curs will tbo8e 0 f the 4t h January. The President and 
not intermix, and which must he exterminated the new Governor recognise them all as legiti 
or degraded, shou d the exclusive and proud aate) althougb the former hag avowed hig 
Anglo-American take possession of their coun- p 0 ae to be guided by the vote (partial as we 
tries. On the North of us, lying on our borders, is u uow it is) of tbe 21st December, 
a country, far more valuable than all of them, The Union (the Administration organ) from 
inhabited by a race identical with our own, day to day urges the recognition of the Lecomp- 
with political institutions, a religion, and a lan- ton Constitution as a test measure, and decides 


reauy mnaMteu, by races with which ours will tbo8e of the 4th Jannary . The p reaiden ' and 
not intermix, and which must be exterminated the new Governor recognise them all as legiti 
or degraded, shou d the exclusive and proud aate) althougb the former hag avowed hig 
Anglo-American take possession of their coun- p 0a e to be guided by the vote (partial as we 
tries. On tbe North of us, lying on our borders, is k uow it is) of tbe 21st December, 
a country, far more valuable than all of them, The Union (the Administration organ) from 
inhabited by a race identical with our own, day to day urges the recognition of the Lecomp- 
with political institutions, a religion, and a Ian- ton Constitution as a test measure, and decides 
guage like our own. Has our Destiny nothing upon the fidelity of a supporter of the Admin- 
te do with them? Would not their incorpora- Utration by his adherence to that measure 
tion into our political system add more to the Mr. Toombs, it is understood, sustains it, but 
dignity and power and resources of our Union, declines to become its leading ehampion in the 
than all the mongrel accessions of pestilential Senate. Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, after hav 
territory and semi-barbarous people we could fog been twice arrested in a speech, intended 
acquire m tbe South ? as a reply to Mr. Douglas, avows his purpose 

Let us cease from this demagogical declama- to postpone it, until further returns from Kan- 
tion about our Destiny, and be content to dis- sas shall present a practical question. Gov- 
chargs our Duty ; for the path of Duty is the ernor Wise, of Virginia, in a letter to the Tam- 


only path to a high and glorious Destiny. ma ny Hall Democracy, New York, differs both 

- from the President and Mr. Douglas, and seems 

JBgy We have received a copy of the message to support the policy of Mr. Pugh, who would 
of Gov. Chase to the General Assembly of have Congress recognise the Lecompton Con- 
Ohio. It is a document of much ability, and stitution, with a proviso for submitting the 
contains a very comprehensive array of import- question of Slavery to a fair vote of the people, 
ant facts regarding the condition of Ohio at The New York Herald, the principal cham- 
this time. The defalcation in the Treasury is pion of the Administration, goes for the La- 
treated of in an impartial manner, and the case compton Constitution, without qualification, 
fairly stated. It holds np to the South the new free States of 

In concluding, Gov. Chase touches briefly Minnesota and Oregon, and insists that there 
but clearly the fugitive slave case in Hamilton can be no objection to the admission of Kansas 
county, and defends the sovereignty of the State as a slave State. It stimulates tbe slavehold- 


of Ohio. Upon the Kansas question he is 
emphatic and eloquent, and concludes the mes¬ 
sage in the following language: 

“ This rapid progress of despotism cannot 
fail to arouse and fix the attention of reflecting 


ers to adhere to this policy : it does not believe 
they will submit to the rejection of Kansas; 
and it tries to frighten the Conservative and 
Commercial Interest of the North with predic¬ 
tions of violence, civil broils, secession, should 


the Lecompton' Constitution be set’ aside, 
issues between two opposite systems of Govern- , . , . , . . 

ment—two opposite theories of the Constitu Doubtlesa the Administration is willing to have 
tion. These issues are radical and vital. Shall tbe fears of tbe (dmid enlisted in support of its 
the Government of this country be administered policy. 

by the people, for the people, or by a privileged We do not know what will be done, but we 
class, for a privileged class? Is the Constitu- know what ought to be done. That Lecomn- 
bund and C guIrante1 of Skvllyfo? what It T Constitution, no matter what the results of 
Fathers of the Republic believed it to be, tbe the electl0aa 01 ' dered ln Kansas, is abhorrent to 
shield and safeguard of Liberty? Does it the majority of its People, and ought to be re¬ 
establish Slavery everywhere, outside of free jeeted by Congress. As to any violence or se- 

l t aJ!o , 9° r S r i t L e r yWh T’’ r‘f de °i sl T ce88ion on the P art of the slaveholders, should 
States ? Shall the power which it confers be i t r , , , , . ~rT . 

used for the extension and perpetuation, every- suc ^ anacfc 01 be done, nobody m Wash- 
where, of human bondage, or of human free- dreams of it; and he must be a very 

dom ? weak member of Congress, who in making up 

“ It is not doubtful where, upon these issues, hi3 mind how to vote, thinks of such an absurd* 

^irS’l the r?l e l 0hi ° r? f T d - ity - One thing may be certainly predicted : 
lheir traditions identify them with Freedom d ,, tr . j - * tt . 

and free institutions. The mainspring of their Should Kacaa3 be dragged lnto the lJmon aa a 


is is the prohibition of Sla- 


e State under the Lecompton Conatiti 


very .by the Ordinance of 1787. It is this pro- there will be a formidable and fatal secession, 
hibition, transferred into her Constitution, which no t of the slaveholders from the Union, bnt of 
baS th 1 free , lab ° r ' * 8 b “ 88t Democratic voters of the “ National 


ers of so many lands, who have so largely cc 
tributed to that wonderful development of em 


Democracy,” so called, which has 1 


gies and resources which inspires, at once, fer- gated by the Slave Power, and is ruled for ita 
vent gratitude and honest exultation. The peo-' aggrandizement. 
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HEW AMERICAN CYCLOPEDIA. 

ditad by George Risley and Charles A. Dana. New 
York ; D. Appleton & Co. 

The first volume of this new Cyclopseiia, a 
arge octavo of more than 760 pages, double 
iolumD, well printed, has just made its appear- 
,nce. The design is to furnish American read- 
rs with a popular Dictionary of Useful Kuowl- 
dge—of the information needed in every de- 
artment of Science, Art, Literature. Every 
ffort is promised to give it immediate practical 
alue and interest. In Biography, for example, 
re find, not only a record of the lives of the 
Teat men of the past, but well-written sketches 
f distinguished living characters. Pledged to 
.batain from doctrinal, sectarian, or sectional 
liscussions, it presents, so far as we have ex- 
,mined its articles, both sides of controverted 
opica with reasonable fullness and strict fair- 
iess. It is intended to be the product an d rep - 
esentative of American civilization, while, in 
he plan of its arrangement, it follows the al- 
ihabetical method of the celebrated Cornersa- 
ions Lexicon. 

The work will be published exclusively by 
ubscription, in fifteen large octavo volumes, 
inch containing 760 two-column pages, to be 
ssued serially— 

In cloth binding at $3 each ; 

Library style, leather, $3.60 each ; 

Half morocco, plain, $4.00 each ; 

Half .Russia, extra, $4 60 each. 

The second volume will appear early in the 
ipring. 

It is with pleasure we commend the work to 
)ur readers. It supplies a want long felt, and 
will doubtless be welcomed to every well-con¬ 
stituted Library. On examining several papers 
in the present volume, we have been struck 
with the clearness, conciseness, and thorough¬ 
ness, with which they are written. The editors, 
so far, have shown themselves equal to the 
task they have undertaken. 

WASHINGTON ITEMS. 

Congress adjourned over the 8th of January, 
in honor of the anniversary of the battle of 
New Orleans. The city, in consequence, was on 
Friday last in a lively condition. 

Eli Thayer’s speech last week in the House 
attracted a good deal of attention. It was a 
capital argument in favor of a new kind of fili- 
busterism. We shall publish the speech next 
week. 

The debate in the Senate last Thursday upon 
the President’s Nicaraguan message was some¬ 
what excited. Messrs. Toombs, Davis, and 
others, differed radically in their views from 
those expressed in the message. 

The Japan expedition may not, after all, turn 
out a failure. An exchange says of the recent 
advices which have been received from Japan, 
“ There is, indeed, not much prospect of 
trade with the Japanese, as they have very 
little to sell, and little dispositin to take any¬ 
thing in payment but silver. Our Consul Gen¬ 
eral has, however, succeeded in negotiating an 
important arrangement, by which our silver coin, 
instead of being reduced to half its value, or 
less, in comparison with the Japanese money, 
are now taken nearly at par. The port of Sim- 
oda, on the south coast of the main island, and 
not far from Jeddo, is likely to prove of very 
little advantage to us. But that of Hakodadi, 
on the straits of Jesso, promises to turn out a 
very useful port for refreshments and repairs, 
especially for the large whaling fleet which fre¬ 
quents the neighboring seas. Hitherto, there 
has been a great difficulty in obtaining fresh 
beef there, as the ox is regarded by the Japan¬ 
ese as a sacred animal, and is not killed for 
food. Measures, however, have recently been 
taken by the authorities to furnish the ships 
with fat cattle. Fish, (a leading article of diet 
with the Japanese,) poultry, and vegetables, are 
said to be abundant. The harbor is a fine one; 
in fact, the best on the whole Asiatic coast. It 
is also stated that coal is mined abundantly in 
the vicinity; so that, should the steam naviga¬ 
tion between San Francisco and China be re¬ 
vived, this harbor may form a coaling depot.” 

The Star of this city thinks that the Cass and 
Ysissarri treaty will not be. killed in the Senate, 
notwithstanding the rumors to the contrary, We 
think so, too. And those persons who think 
filibusterism has any strength in the present 
Congress are very much mistaken. 

A Pressing Necessity. —The necessity for the 
prompt enactment of the proposed increase of 
the army of the United States is quite as press¬ 
ing, so far as the public interest is concerned, 
at this moment, as that for the issue of Treas¬ 
ury notes. The exigencies of the state of affairs 
in Utah make it imperatively necessary thatthe 
troops now in Kansas, or nearly the whole of 
them, shall proceed to the reinforcement of Col. 
Johnson’s command, with as little delay as pos¬ 
sible; which, unless the proposed new regi¬ 
ments are immediately ordered by Congress to 
be raised, will leave that Territory entirely with¬ 
out effective military protection; at a time, too, 
when the necessity for the presence of a con¬ 
siderable body of troops there was never before 
Bo great.— Washington Star. 

Doubtless 1 Those persons who have read 
Mr. Douglas’s recent speech in the Senate will 
remember that lie too thinks that troops will be 
wanted in Kansas, if the Lecompton Constitu¬ 
tion is accepted by Congress. As the President 
and the Star expect that document will be 
forced through Congress and upon the people 
of Kansas, we do not wonder that they 
are anxious about the troops. Take away 
the troops from that oppressed Territory, 
and the Lecompton Constitution makers and 
suppoiters would not remain there twenty-four 
hours, for fear of the people’s indignation. 

The President has morhing receptions every 
Saturday—evening, every alternate Tuesday. 

Th9 friends of Arizona are quite vehement 
here in favor of its immediate organization 
into a Territory. An exchange says : “ The 
population of Arizona is about 8,000, and is 
rapidly increasing. The tide of emigration, 
which yearly seta toward the Pacific, will be 
greatly augmented the coming year by the dis¬ 
asters in the commercial world of 1867. ThiB 
emigration must pass through Arizona, as the 
great route throughout the South Pass is closed 
by the Mormon war. Under the liberal induce¬ 
ments offered to settlers by the donation of min¬ 
eral and agricultural lands of Arizona, provided 
in the bill of its organization, a large popula¬ 
tion will settle in the new Territory, and give 
ns at an early day a thriving and wealthy State 
cn our Mexican frontier.” 

Theodore Sedgwick has been confirmed by 
the Senate as United States District Attorney 
fit New York, vice McKeon, removed. 

General Walker’s letter to the President is 
Baid to have been written by Meagher, one of 
his counsel. 

“ Ion,” of the Baltimore Sun, remarks: 

“ The Kansas question appears to have been 
actually settled by the people of Kansas them¬ 
selves. That is certainly the inference from 
fill the intelligence which we have received of 
late from that quarter. The question was, dis 
tinctly, whether the people would recognise the 
Lecompton Constitution and their acts. So 
lopig as a large majority of the people stood 
cut against the Convention and their action, 
condemning the former as illegitimate, and re¬ 
pudiating the latier as a nullity, there was 
ground for hesitancy as to the reception of any 
Constitution of State Government, which, un¬ 
der the authority of that Convention, might be 
submitted to Congress. * * * There is 

po longer any ground for agitation in Congress 


upon a subject which the people of Kansas 
have thus Settled. The most intelligent and 
persistent of the Republicans here consider 
that the question has been given up by the 
people of Kansas themselves, and by the Free 
State Legislature of Kansas itself.” 

The first paragraph is unwarranted. The 
people of Kansas, a portion of them, voted un- 
der the provisions of the Lecompton Constitu¬ 
tion, protesting against it, that, in case Con¬ 
gress should not give them justice, it might be 
easier to take it into their own hands. 

The second paragraph is not true. Not one 
Republican member of Congress considers that 
the people of Kansas have given up this ques¬ 
tion. No one who reads their journals can fail 
to perceive that they are excited to the borders 
of revolution upon it, and that they still expect 
3 the Lecompton Constitution rejected by 
Congress. __ 

The London Times is out in favor of a sys¬ 
tem of Asiatic Slavery. This great journal has 
never so fully represented the people of Eng¬ 
land as has been supposed in America. It is 
rather the organ of the moneyed classes, and 
does not reflect the moral sentiment of the 
English nation. 

The aged and venerable mother of the poet 
Whittier died, a few days since, in the cottage 
which has for many years been the home of j 
herself and gifted son. 


More Kansas lands will s( 
emption. 


n be open for pre- 


The Country Gentleman, published weekly at 
Albany, N. Y., is one of the very best agricul¬ 
tural journals on our exchange list. It is truly, 
s title-page imports, “a journal for the 
farm, the garden, and the fire-side.” 

Rav. Anson Rood, late proprietor of the Phil¬ 
adelphia Times, died recently at West Philadel¬ 
phia. He was worn out by his labors on that 
journal. 

THE STATE CONVENTION IN KANSAS-THE 

DIVISION AMONG THE FREE STATE MEN 

IN SEDATION TO VOTING. 

Rosedale, Kansas, Dec. 27, 1857. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

I send you a statement of the proceedings of 
the Convention held at Lawrence on the 23d 
and 24th, that you may be correctly advised of | 
its action, and, if possible, the causes which 
led to that action. 

The Convention was, properly speaking, an 
adjourned Convention, and came together in 
obedience to the call of the Chairman of the 
Convention which met at Lawrence on the 2d 
of the present month. Consequently, the dele¬ 
gates of the Convention held on the 23d and 
24th were not elected to decide the question 
which absorbed the whole attention during its 
two days’ sitting. The question was, Shall 
ir shall we not, participate in the election 
to be held on the 4th day of January, 1868, for 
the election of State officers, members of the 
Legislature, and Representatives in Congress. 
Upon this question the Convention was unable 
;ree. Tho principal men known as exert- 
an influence in the Free State party ar¬ 
ranged themselves on the side of voting. The 
names, as recorded pro and con., you will see 

the papers publishing full proceedings of the 
Convention. 

The arguments made use of by those opposed 
to voting were as follows : To vote against the 
Constitution, and then vote for offices under the 
Constitution, is first to condemn the Gonstitu- 

i, then to endorse it, Bnd, as a consequence, 
stultify ourselves. It was also urged a3 a rea- 
for not voting, that we should be beaten by 
invaders; and should the number of invaders 
prove insufficient for onr defeat, then fraudu¬ 
lent returns would be brought in, and that, be¬ 
tween the two, we stood no chance of carrying 
the election. 

was further maintained that the Constitu¬ 
tion could not be forced through Congress, and 
consequently voting was unnecessary. 

But, lastly, should we be admitted under the 
Lecompton Constitution, we must resist the 
Federal Government by force Of arms, and that 
such resistance would be crowned with success. 

This sentiment, by whomsoever uttered, never 
failed to call out the most enthusiastic applause 
from the non-voters. It would seem, from 
carefully observing the effect produced by the 
different sentiments uttered, that nothing was 
capable of calling out so hearty a response 
from the radical non voters, as the idea of en¬ 
tering into conflict with the United States forces. 

Whether the idea of a radical do nothing 
party will be comprehended by our friends in 
the East, or not, I am not able to say. 

It has always seemed to us that a Know 
Nothing party was ridiculous enough; but 
while that party professed to know nothing, it 
did intend to accomplish the defeat of its ene¬ 
mies. The radical do nothing party in Kansas 
are organized to stand still, and see the salva¬ 
tion of Kansas. It would at first seem that 
an organization for the purpose of doing noth¬ 
ing was wholly uncalled for; that this much 
might be accomplished without an organiza¬ 
tion. But such is not the fact. Not only is the 
most thorough organization, party drill, and 
discipline, necessary for such a purpose among 
practical men, but it is doubtful if even all 
this, together with the mighty patronage this 
party wields, will be sufficient to hold its mem¬ 
bers in cheek. 

By those in favor of voting, it was said that 
the only time we had ever gained a single inch 
of ground upon which to stand, was at the 
first election, when we were beaten by fraud 
and violence. ThiB gave us the sympathy of 
all good and high-minded men ; and by the 
proof of this fraud and violence, which could 
not have been procured but by our participa 
tion in the election, we had ever since been 
able to hold onr enemies in check. Again, at 
the Ootober election, we were not only more 
capable of proving new frauds, but were able 
to overcome those frauds, and gained the entire 
control of the Territorial Legislature. 

Again; Had we participated in the June 
election for delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention, we should now have a Constitution 
in aeeordanee with our wishes ; and instead of 
being in our present dilemma, protesting 
against our admission into the Union, we should 
be petitioning for such admission. 

But, to the future. Shall we carry the Janu¬ 
ary election? We can but be defeated. We, are 
certain of defeat, in ease we do not participate 
in the election. Should we be beaten by fraud, 
(which is the only chance of defeating us,) we 
shall be in a better condition to resist the en¬ 
forcement of the constitutional provisions, than 
should we suffer it to go by default. We think 
we lose nothing by gorng into the election in 
any case; and should we carry it, and not be 
admitted, we gain the moral force of a victory. 
Should we be admitted, we add to the moral 
force of a victory the legal force of State Gov¬ 
ernment ; and that force will he wielded by 
ourselves. All are opposed to the Lecompton 
Constitution, but it is certainly better to live 
under it a short time, with the State officers and 
Legislature of onr own choosing, than it would- 
be, were we to suffer our enemies to take pos¬ 
session of those offices. But the most certain 
mode of defeating the Constitution is, to take 
possession of tjje (government, choose our Sen¬ 
ators and Representatives, and thus heap coals 
of fire upon the head of the Administration, if 
it will force us into the Union under the Le- 
comptoD Constitution. 

To the argument that the Constitution could 
not be forced through Congress, it was replied, 
that the history of this Government proved, 
that whenever the Executive had sought to 
carry an Administration measure, it had always, 
invariably, succeeded. The answer to the charge 
of stultifying ourselves by voting down the 
Constitution, and then electing officers under 
it, was, that voting for officers was no more 
endorsing the Constitution, than by voting on 
the naked question, Constitution or po Consti¬ 
tution. In esse we were beaten on the consti¬ 
tutional question, wo were bound to submit to 
it. Nothing more could be inferred from elect¬ 
ing officers under it. It was, besides, feared 
that Congress would treat this vote as illegal, 


and w9 desired to stop every avenue whereby 
success was possible. 

But none of this nor all of this reasoning 
would suffice, and so the Convention separated. 
These in favor of voting, put in nomination a 
State ticket, and will also nominate county 
tickets for the Legislature. We hope to succeed; 
but should we unfortunately fail, the responsi¬ 
bility will rest on those who will not vote. For 
this action, you may expect to see us charac¬ 
terized as National Democrats, Pro-Slavery 
bolters, and enemies of the Free State party. 
Well, to all this we say, “Let it come!” If 
it shall prove as harmless as like epithets did 
last summer and fall, when we advocated going 
into the October election, we can well afford 
to stand it. To bolt from a do-nothing party, 
or (as it has been appropriately termed) the 
party of “ masterly inactivity,” we hope will 
not be to commit the unpardonable sin. 

One word in relation to the decision of the 
Convention. After some debate upon the man¬ 
ner of easting the vote of the several districts, 
it was agreed that when delegations were not 
full, those in attendance should cast the vote of 
the district. By this mode, the vote stood 75 
noes to 64 ayes. The vote, as recorded by 
the actual delegates in attendance, stood 47 
ayes to 44 noes. Unfortunately, some of the 
best and strongest men in the party pledged 
themselves in advance of the vote being taken 
to abide by the vote, whatever it might be, and 
so have tied their hands against future action. 

So should we, in consequence of our stupid¬ 
ity, or rather the stupidity of a part of the 
party, be defeated. You may warn the Gov¬ 
ernment to look out for a tremendous force to 
be brought against it by the do-nothing party. 
What will be its peculiar mode of warfare, I am 
unable to say. I presume, however, it will 
thoroughly organize, and stand still and see 
the Federal Government crushed out of exist- 

You must not forget that this is a very 
courageous party; one, to use a Kansas phrase, 
“that is 'ready to defy all creation, and pitch 
in.” And yet it is afraid of ballots, afraid of 
fraud, and afraid of stultifying itself by enter¬ 
ing into honorable conflict with its enemies. 
You may expect to bear as favorable a report 
from the votes cast as the circnmstanoes will 
permit. Away from Lawrence and Topeka, I 
think a good vote will be polled. 

Yours for universal freedom, 

Eeastus Heath. 

KANSAS NEWS. 

From the Leavenworth Times. 

A tremendous gathering of the Free State 
men of Leavenworth county met in Market 
Hall on Saturday night, to consider whether 
we should go into the election for State officers 
and memhers of the State Legislature on the 
4th of January. 

The meeting was addressed by Vaughan, 
Currier, Dr. Davis, W. W. Backus, and others, 
and adjourned to meet last night, when there 
was a glorious rally of the freemen of Leaven¬ 
worth. “ The boys” were there, the solid men 
were there, and never was a Convention more 
harmonious or enthusiastic. 

Champion Vaughan, in response to the call 
of the meeting, defined his position. He had 
been for voting from the first. A Delegate 
Convention, of which he had been a member, 
was chosen, to meet at Lawrence on the 2d of 
December, to advise as to the course the Legis¬ 
lature should pursue. That Convention was re¬ 
assembled on the 23d inst., for the purpose, as 
we understand, of making nominations for 
State officers, under the Lecompton Constitu¬ 
tion. Their power from the people did not jus¬ 
tify them in deciding not to go into that elec¬ 
tion ; but a rule was unfortunately adopted, by 
which delegates present east the full vote to 
which their counties were respectively entitled, 
and that rule defeated the voting policy. He 
would still have abided by the action of the 
Convention, but from evidence he had obtained 
that an unworthy trick was practiced upon the 
Convention, which defeated the policy. He 
held himself absolved from all obligation to 
support the election so unfairly obtained ; and 
went in now, with his whole heart, for a Free 
State vote, and the triumph of the State ticket 
on the 4th. 

J. C. Vaughan followed in a speech, urging, 
with good effect, harmony and concerted action. 

A letter was read from one of the head men 
of the party, and of the Delegate Convention, 
urging concession, and recommended the voting 
policy. 

Sam Smith, of Quindaro, followed in a telling 
speech in favor of securing the officers under 
the Lecompton Constitution. 

Delegates were elected to the county conven¬ 
tion, which meets on Wednesday to nominate 
Senators and Representatives. 

An executive committee of nine was ap¬ 
pointed to act in concert with the executive 
committee at Lawrence, with power to adopt 
and execute measures for communicating to 
the counties north of the Kansas river the pur¬ 
pose of the people of Leavenworth, and for see¬ 
ing a full turn-out and a fair election. 

We take the following from the Kansas Her¬ 
ald of December 30 : 

The following is the vote on the Constitution 
on the 21st, as far as heard from. The vote 
was by ballot—Constitution with Slavery, Con¬ 
stitution with no Slavery: 

Leavenworth County. 

With Slavery. No Slavery. Total. 

Kickapoo 
Leavenworth 
Delaware 
Wyandott - 
Easton 
Connell’s 
Todd’s - _ - 

Alexandria - 
Delaware Agency 26 — 25 

Majority for Constitution with Slavery, 1,736 
Atchison County. 

Atchison (town) 211 14 225 

Jefferson County. 

Hickory Point - 84 3 87 

Johnson County. 

Shawnee - - 464 7 471 

Oxford - - - 450 — 450 

Doniphan county - 636 72 608 

Total for Slavery .... 3,616 

Against.231 

Majority for Slavery - - - 3,445 

Whole vote cast - 3,847 

Fully half the above vote came directly from 
Missouri. It is well known that there are not 
above 400 legal voters in Kickapoo, nor more 
than 150 at Shawnee Precinct, or 35 at Oxford. 
Gov. Walker visited Oxford in November last, 
and, in his report to the President, he describes 
it as a “ village of six houses, without a tavern, 
and containing not more than 30 or 40 legal 
votes at the outside.” This little townlet now 
returns 450 votes for the Slavery Constitution. 

More than half the vote at Delaware was 
east by Missourians. At Leavenworth, some 
30 arrests were made of Missourians, who 
came over and voted. An eye-witness thus 
states the manner in which the gentlemen from 
across the river were allowed to deposit their 
ballots: 

“ These men had been voting all the morn¬ 
ing, and about 11 o’clock some of the Free 
State men began to challenge them. They 
were sworn by kissing the Bible, and then asked 
if 1 they were inhabitants of the Territory ? ’ To 
which they would reply, ‘ I am for the present.’ 
The Judges would take their ballots and call 
out their names. In two or three cases, men 
swore they were citizens of Missouri, but paid 
their taxes here, and therefore claimed the 
right to vote, and the judges deposited their 
ballots in the box, and recorded their names as 
electors. This is not a rumor; I was present 
myself, and witnessed the whole scene.” 

Notwithstanding all the frauds, the ruffians 
were unable to swell their poll to over 4,000. 
The no Slavery vote did not amount to 
much. We are anxious to know the result of 
the election held on the 4th inst., when all par¬ 
ties were to vote on the Lecompton Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Washington, Jan. 7i 1858.—A despatch re¬ 
ceived here from Fort Scott, dated Dee. 26, 
states that three hundred Missourians, who had 
encamped near that place, had been compelled 
by Gen. Lane to liberate thirty Free State pris¬ 
oners, and return to Missouri. One hundred 
dragoons, with civil officers, then undertook to 
arrest Free State men, but Lane with a power¬ 
ful force resisted and prevented it. Thereupon 
the dragoons avoided collision by returning to 
Leavenworth. Lane broke up his camp, and 
peace was restored. There was general rejoic¬ 
ing among the settlers. 

The regent agtij of the Kansas Legislature 
are sustained by the people. 

A letter from Lawrence says that present 
returns show six thousand votes for the Le¬ 
compton Constitution, and they boast that they 


will have ten Ihousand. The same letter states 
that the Free State men would probably take 
part in the election of the 4th, by voting a bolt 

ers’ ticket. _ _ 

Kansas. —The report which we published 
last week, that General Lane and the United 
States troops had met in battle, and several of 
the latter were killed, proved afterwards to be 
untrue. The Territory is greatly excited, but 
there has been no fighting with U. S. troops. 
The Free State men seem to have been divided 
upon the policy of voting for State officers on 
January 4th; but the report is, as we go to 
pres3, that the enemies of the Lecompton Con¬ 
stitution have triumphed. 


Washington, Jan. 7,1858. 

In submitting to the Senate the papers for 
which they have called, I deem it proper to 
make a few observations. 

In capturing General Walker aud bis com¬ 
mand, after they had landed on the soil of Nic¬ 
aragua, Commodore Paulding has, in my opin¬ 
ion, committed a grave error. It is quite 
evident, however, from the communications 
herewith transmitted, that this was done from 
pure and patriotic motives, and in the sincere 
conviction that he. was promoting the interests 
and vindicating the honor of his country. 

In regard to Nicaragua, she has sustained 
no injury by the act of Commodore Paulding. 
This has enured to her benefit, and relieved her 
from a dreaded invasion. She alone would 
have any right to complain of the violation of 
her territory; and it is quite certain she will 
never exercise this right. It unquestionably 
does not lie in the mouth of her invaders to 
complain in her name that she has been 
eued by commodore Paulding from their 
saults. The error of this gallant officer c 
sists in exceeding his instructions, and landing 
his sailors and marines in Nicaragua, whether 
with or without her consent, for the purpose of 
making war upon any military force whatever 
which he might find in the country, no matte; 
from whence they came. This power certainb 
did not belong to him. Obedience to law anc 
conformity to instructions are the best and 
safest guides for all officers, civil and military 
and when they transcend these limits, and ac 
upon their own personal responsibility, evil 
consequences almost inevitably follow. Under 
these circumstances, when Marshal Rynders 
presented himself at the State Department on 
the 29th ultimo, with General Walker in custo¬ 
dy, the Secretary informed him that the Ex¬ 
ecutive department of the Government did 
not recognise General Walker as a prisoner; 
that it had no directions to give concerning 
him; and that it is only through the action of | 
the Judiciary that he could be lawfully held in 
custody, to answer any charges that might be 
brought against him. 

In thus far disapproving the conduct of 
Commodore Paulding, no inference must be 
drawn that I am less determined than I have 
ever been to execute the neutrality laws of the 
United States. This is my imperative duty, 
and I shall continue to perform it by all the 
means which the Constitution and the laws 
have placed in my power. My opinion of the 
value and importance of these laws correspends 
entirely with that expressed by Mr. Monroe in 
his message to Congress of December 7, 1819. 
That wise, prudent, and patriotic statesman 

“It is of the highest importance to 
national character, and indispensable to the 
morality of our citizens, that all violations of 
our neutrality laws should be prevented, 
door should be left open for the evasion of 
laws; no opportunity afforded to any who may 
be disposed to take advantage of it to compro- 
mit the interest or the honor of the nation.” 

The crime of setting on foot or providing the 
means for a military expedition within the 
United States, to make war against a foreign 
State with which we are at peace, is one of an 
aggravated and dangerous character, and early 
engaged the attention of Congress. Whether 
the Executive Government possesses any, or 
what, power, under the Constitution, independ¬ 
ently of Congress, to prevent or punish this and 
similar offences against the law of nations, 

a subject which engaged the attention of _ 

most eminent statesmen in the time of the ad¬ 
ministration of Gen. Washington, and 
occasion of the French Revolution. The act 
of Congress of the 5th June, 1794, fortunately 
removed all the difficulties on this question 
which had theretofore existed. The 5th and 
7th sections of this act, which relate to the pres¬ 
ent question, are the same in substance with 
the 6th and 8th sections of the act of April 20th, 
1818, and have now been in force for a period 
of more than sixty years. The military expedi¬ 
tion rendered criminal by the act must have its 
origin, must “ begin ” or “ be set on foot ” in 
the United States ; but the great object of the 
law was to save foreign States with whom we 
were at peace from the ravages of those lawless 
expeditions proceeding from our shores. Tbe 
7th section alone, therefore, which simply de¬ 
fines the crime and its punishment, would have 
been inadequate to accomplish this purpose and 
enforce our international duties. In order to 
render the law effectual, it was necessary to 
prevent “ the carrying on ” of such expedi¬ 
tions to their consummation, after they had suc¬ 
ceeded in leaving our shores. This has been 
done effectually, and in clear and explicit lan¬ 
guage, by the authority given to the President 
under the 8th section of tho act to employ the 
land and naval forces of the United States “for 
the purpose of preventing the carrying on of any 
such expedition or enterprise from the terri¬ 
tories or j urisdiction of the United States against 
the territories or domain of any foreign Prince 
or State, or of any colony, district, or people, 
with whom the United States are at peace.” 

For these reasons, had Commodore Paulding 
intercepted the steamer Fashion with General 
Walker and his command on board, at any 
period before they entered the port of San 
Juan de Nicaragua, and conducted them back 
to Mobile, this would have prevented them from 
“ carrying on ” the expedition, and have been 
not only a justifiable but a praiseworthy act. 

The crime well deserves the severe punish¬ 
ment inflicted upon it by onr laws. It violates 
the principles of Christianity, morality, and 
humanity, held sacred by all civilized nations, 
and by none more than by the people of the 
United States. Disguise it as we may, such a 
military expedition is an invitation to reckless 
and lawless men to enlist under the banner of 
any adventurer, to rob, plunder, and murder the 
unoffending citizens of neighboring States who 
have never” done them harm. It is a usurpa¬ 
tion of the war-making power, which belongs 
alone to Congress; and the Government itself, 

least in the estimation of the world, becomes 

_accomplice in the commission of this crime, 

unless it adopts all the means necessary to 
prevent and to punish it. 

It would be far better, and more in accord- 

ice with bold and manly character of onr 
countrymen, for the Government itself to get 
up such expeditions, than to allow them to 
proceed under the command of irresponsible 
adventurers. We could then at least exercise 
some control over our own agents, and prevent 
them from burning down cities, and commit¬ 
ting other acts of enormity of which we have 
read. 

The avowed principle which lies at the found¬ 
ation of the law of nations is contained in the 
Divine command, that “ all things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye 4ven 
so to them." Tried by this unerring rule, we 
should be severely condemned, if we shall not 
use our best exertions to arrest sqch expedi¬ 
tions agaiuBt our feeble sister Republic of! 
Nicaragua. One thing is very certain, that 
people never existed who would call any other 
nation to a stricter account than we should 
ourselves, for tolerating lawless expeditions 
from their shores, to make war upon any por¬ 
tion of our territories. By tolerating such ex¬ 
peditions, we shall soon lose the high character 
which we have enjoyed ever since the days of 
Washington, for the faithful performance of our 
international obligations and dutjes, and in¬ 
spire distrust against us among the members 
of the great family of civilized nations. 

Bat if motives of duty wepe not sqtfjcient to 
restrain us from engaging in such lawless en¬ 
terprises, our evident interest ought to dictate 
this policy. These expeditions are the most 
effectual mode of retarding American progress; 
although to promote this is the avowed object 
of the leaders and contributors in such under¬ 
takings. It js b8ydnd questjoq thg deatjny of 
our pace to spread theiq&elvej} over the coni: 
nent of North America, and this at no distant 
day, should events be permitted to take their 
natural course. The tide of emigrants will 
flow to the South, and nothing can eventually 
arrest its progress. If permitted to go there 


peacefully, Central America will soon contain 
an American population, which will confer 
blessings and benefits as well npon the natives 
as their respective Governments. 

Liberty, under the restraint of law, will pre¬ 
serve domestic peace; whilst the different 
transit routes across the isthmus in which 
we are so deeply interested will have assured 
protection. Nothing has retarded this happy 
condition of affairs so much as the unlawful 
expeditions which have been fitted out in the 
United States to make war upon the Central 
American States. Had one-half of the num¬ 
ber of American citizens who have miserably 
perished in the first disastrous expedition of 
Gen. Walker settled in Nicaragua as peaceful 
emigrants, the object which we all desire would 
ere this have been, in a great degree, accom¬ 
plished. These expeditions have caused the 
people of the Central American States to re¬ 
gard us with dread and suspicion. It is onr 
true policy to remove this apprehension, and 
to convince them that we intend to do them 
good, and not evil. We desire, as'the leading 
Power on this continent, to open, and, if need 
be, protect every transit route across the Isth¬ 
mus, not only for our own benefit, but that of j 
the world, and thus open a free access to Cen¬ 
tral America, and through it to our Pacific 
possessions. This policy was commenced un¬ 
der favorable auspices, when the expedition, 
under the command of Gen. Walker, escaped 
from our territories, and proceeded to Punta 
Arenas. Should another expedition of similar 
character again evade the vigilance of our 
officers and proceed to Nicaragua, this would 
be fatal, at least for a season, to the peaceful 
settlement of these countries, and to the policy 
of American progress. The truth is, that no 
Administration can successfully conduct the 
foreign affairs of the country in Central Amer¬ 
ica, or anywhere else, if it is to be interfered 
with at every Btep by lawless military expedi¬ 
tions “set on foot” in the United States. 

James Buchanan. 


DATES FROM ET7EOPE. 

New York, Jan. 10 —The steamer Africa 
arrived here about noon to-day, fom Liverpool, 
with dates to the 26th ultimo. The steamer 
Fulton arrived out on the 24th. 

The English bank rate had been reduced to 
8 per cent. 

Later news from India had been received. 
Lucknow has been relieved, after severe fight¬ 
ing. The insurgents had also been defeated 
at various other points. 

Sir Colin Campbell had been slightly wound¬ 
ed, but would forthwith proceed to subdue Oude. 
All alarm, however, for the safety of the garri¬ 
son and outposts there had ceased. 

No failures of consequence had occurred in 
England since the previous advices. A better 
feeling prevailed under the bank’s reduction of 
the rates, but the markets had been suspended 
for two days by the Christmas holydays. 

It was said that the English and French 
Governments were trying to settle the difficulty 
between Spain and America, in regard to the 
frigate Fenelana. 

Bullion in the Bank of England has increased 
£1,300,000. 

American securities are generally unchanged. 

From India,the advices are important. Luck¬ 
now was captured by the British foroes on the 
17th. The fighting commenced on the 13th, 
when two guns were captured, and part of Jel- 
labad destroyed. On the 16th, after a contest 
of two hourr, Sir Colin Campbell succeeded in 
occupying Drikosah and Mortiniere. The ene¬ 
my attempted to recover the position a few hours 
subsequently, but were repulsed with heavy loss. 
On the 16fch, the commander-in-chief advanced 
across the canal, and took Secunder Bagh, after 
an obstinate struggle. The heavy artillery then 
opened on Samuch for three hours, and the 
position was carried, after an obstinate fight. 
Early on the 17th, communications were opened 
with the barracks. A loDg cannonade com¬ 
menced, and the “ mess-house” was carried by 
assault at 3 o’clock, and the troops pushed on 
and occupied the Montremahal before dark. 

The British loss in the several engagements 
is said to have been only four officers killed 
and forty wounded. 

The loss of the rebels is not stated. Sir Colin 
Campbell’s attacking force numbered twelve 
thousand. The sick and wounded, women and 
children, were sent from Lucknow to Cawnpore 
under escort. 

Reinforcements were daily arriving, and all 
alarm for the garrison and outposts had sub¬ 
sided. 


Dr. James P. Donnelly, a young man well 
known in this city, and where he has yet many 
warm friends who believed him innocent to the 
last, was hung on Friday last, at Freehold, N.f 
on charge of the murder of Albert S. Mcaea 
the Seaview House in that State, 

Donnelly was born in Warren street, New 
York, of Irish parents. He is a physician and 
surgeon by profession, and attended the Uni¬ 
versity of Georgetown, D. C., and the Hospital 
at New York. During the prevalence of jellow 
fever at Norfolk, Virginia, a few years ago, he 
volunteered his professional services in behalf 
of the sufferers there from that epidemic. He 
has spent a considerable time in this city, 
moved in good society here, and was engaged 
to be married to the daughter of one of our 
most estimable citizens. The day previous to 
his death, he sent telegraphic messages to this 
young lady, asking to see her prior to his execu¬ 
tion ; and she, with true woman’s devotion, was 
most anxious to go, but it was not deemed ad- 
viaable by her friends. He further requested, 
that at all events some person from Washing¬ 
ton should see him before he died, and in ac¬ 
cordance with this wish a gentleman of this 
city repaired to Freehold, and was with Donnel¬ 
ly to the last. 

Donnelly’s escape on Saturday night was 
doubtless effected by persons holding responsi¬ 
ble situations, and the matter is to be investi¬ 
gated. On Tuesday, rumors were afloat of prep¬ 
aration, on the part of Donnelly’s friends in 
New York, to advance in force upon the town, 
attack the jail, and set the prisoner free. The 
same schooner which was in readiness off Key- 
port at the time of Donnelly’s escape, apparent¬ 
ly for the purpose of conveying him beyond 
the reach of the authorities, was said to be still 
hovering on the coast, manned by a numerous 
crew. The Sheriff received an anonymous 
communication from New York, warning him 
that a large body of men were preparing to 
proceed to Freehold and liberate Donnelly. 
The Sheriff said be would place little reliance 
in the letter, were it not for the fact that it was 
written in the same handwriting as another 
which he received some time since, informing 
him that Donnelly had a club and a sum of 
money concealed . in his cell—information 
which proved correct. Immediately on receipt 
of this letter by the evening mail on Tuesday, 
the Sheriff ordered out the military company 
which Freehold boasts, and sent orders to the 
commandants of companies in the vicinity, di¬ 
recting them to assemble at Freehold. The 
jail was guarded by the military on Tuesday 
and Wednesday night. 

On the night preceding the execution, the 
following corps were ordered on duty; The. 
Monmouth Blues, Capt. J. R. Patterson, of 
Freehold, 30 muskets ; the Monmouth Guards, 
Capt. H. J. Canine, of Blueballs, 30 muskets ; 
the Ocean Rifles, Capt. Brown, of Long Branch, 
45 men; and the Excelsior Guards, of Fresh 
Pond, 35 men. A company from Perth Am¬ 
boy were also ordered out. 

On the same night, several men were seen by 
the sentinels prowling aboqt he jqil at a late 
hour. An ineffectual attempt was made to ar¬ 
rest them. Several close carriages, heavily 
laden, passed through Freehold at 1 A. M., 
coming from the direction of Keyport. Many 
thought they were filled with men. 

On Thursday, Donnelly was with Rev. Doc¬ 
tors Cummings and Young, Catholic clergymen 
of New York, his spiritual advisers. “Reli¬ 
gious rites have just been administered to rpe," 
said Donnelly, “and what I say now ought to 
be believed. I have been asked whether I 
would prefer to bp hung inside the prison or 
in the prison yard. I told them it made no 
difference. It is only for my poor father and 
sipter that I care. No man can say that Don¬ 
nelly is a coward. Ronnelly never meanly 
skulked to kill a man. To-morrow I shall have 
something to say. I shall give a clue to the 
real murderer, I never would have done it 
under any other circumstances; but qow, for 
the sake of my family, f will let no raan, who 
is my friend, doubt the truth of a word I shall 
utter 1 to-morrow, With hell on one side, and 
heaven on the other, I shall speak, and my 
dying declaration ought to be believed.” Don¬ 
nelly spoke of his escape as a desperate effort 
for liberty. 

The three sisters and other relatives and 


friends of the prisoner arrived from New York j man of as much talent as Edgar, and yet the 
in thAmnnnnw w,« *1 'Emperor hesitated to act in the matter until 

circumstances should favor the design he had 
in view. The elder brother will in future bear 
alone the title of Duke of Elcbigen. 

A. M. Kelley has retired from the South 
Side Democrat. Mr. K. says that the dissolu¬ 
tion of his connection with the paper has been 
occasioned by a radical difference of opinion 
between Mr. Banks and himself on subjects so 
essential as to preclude a further conduct of 
their journal in that union and harmony which 
is so essential not only to the pleasure of the 
professional association, bnt to the influence and 
character of a political paper. 

Cincinnati, according to an estimate of the 
Gazette, has a population of 244,000 inhabit¬ 
ants—an increase in ten years of over 87,000. 
The value of manufactures and industry is set 
“* $80,000,000. 


the morning train. His father was not there. 

At 2 o’clock P. M., Friday, he was hung in 
the presence of an immense crowd ; first hav¬ 
ing made a speech of some two hours long, in 
which he ably reviewed the testimony and reit¬ 
erated his innocence. 

His body was taken to New York, attended 
by Dr. Cummings.— Washington Star. 

Message of the Governor of Massachusetts. 

Boston, Jan. 7.—Governor Banks’s message is 
mainly devoted to local affairs, but closes with 
a review of the Kansas difficulties. The funded 
debt of the State is $1,300,000. Provision has 
been made for all but $216,000, and, unless the 
expenses of the State are reduced below last 
year’s, there will be a deficit of $660,000, to 
met by State tax. He urges economy and . 
duction of the sessions of the Legislature to 60 
days, and the payment to the members of fixed 
salaries. 

He recommends a suppression of bank notes 
under the denomination of five dollars, and, 
after three or five years, a suppression of all 
under ten dollars. 

He refers the naturalization question to the 
Legislature, with whom he will cheerfully con¬ 
cur in the adoption of measures to maintain 
the purity of our elections, and protect the 
rights of American citizens. 

Concerning Kansas, he says that nothing but 
a direct intervention of Federal influence can 
force through Congress the Lecompton Consti¬ 
tution, and “if the Government, with the 
sanction of the people, can force upon Kansas 
a Constitution conceived in fraud and violence,” 
it will be the “weightiest blow ever given 
against a free Government.” 

Massage of the Governor of New York, 

The Governor says the sum of $2,000,000 
remains to be provided for, to complete the en¬ 
largement of the Erie_ canal. The public 
schools of the State are in a flourishing condi¬ 
tion, and attended by 832,735 scholars. 

In relation to the legislative action of last 
year, affecting the city of New York, the Gov¬ 
ernor is decided in his expression of its expe¬ 
diency. 

Speaking of the decision in the Lemmon 
slave ease, by the Supreme Court of the first 
judicial district, he says : 

“ The case was heard before the five judges 
of that district, and I am gratified to be able to 
state that, with one dissenting voice, the court 
expressed its judgment in favor of the constitu¬ 
tional power of the State to legislate as to the 
condition of all persons within its jurisdiction, 
and to banish forever from its territory all vestige 
of human Slavery. The dissenting justice has 
not made public the grounds or the extent of his 
disagreement with the majority of the court. 
The counsel of the State of Virginia having in¬ 
timated his intention to appeal from this decis¬ 
ion, I recommend to the Legislature to make 
such provision for the maintenance of the 
rights of the State as the importance of the 
question requires.” 

Message of the Governor of Ohio. 

The Legislature having met on Monday, and 
organized by electing William B. Woods, of 
Licking, Speaker of the House, the annual mes¬ 
sage of Gov. Chase was immediately after sent 
to both Houses. This document urges further 
measures against bank suspensions, favors the 
abolition of small notes, and a larger specie 
basis for circulation and deposits. The Gov¬ 
ernor, however, looks to the General Govern¬ 
ment for a thorough reform in the banking 
system, and does not doubt its power to prohibit 
the circulation, as money, of any substitute for 
coin. The total amount of the State debt, of all 
descriptions, is $16,402,005 33 ; the interest on 
which, annually, is $964,986.80. Of this total 
debt, $13,621,857.20 is foreign. A restoration 
to the sinking fund of the amounts withdrawn 
from it, previous to the act of April 11, 1867, 
providing for its separate keeping, is recom¬ 
mended. The loss by the defalcation of Bres- 
lin and Gibson, the State Treasurers, is set down 
at $1,415,396. The message closes with a ref¬ 
erence to the Kansas question, and of course 
takes a free-soil view of the subject. 


Message of the Governor of Pennsylvania. 

Gov. Pollock, in his annual message, recom¬ 
mends the sale of the remainder of the State’ 
public works, a repeal of the tonnage tax oi 
the Pennsylvania railroad, a new executive 
mansion an Harrisburg, aud a monuu 
honor of the Pennsylvanians who fell 
Mexican war. The total debt of the State’ 
$39,881,738, and there is a surplus in 
treasury of $528,106, thus insuring the payment 
of the February interest ou the State debt out 
of available means. 

GENER AL SUM MARY. 

The Washington correspondent of the Boston 
Herald, in referring to our city affairs, says: 

“ The new post office is not yet occupied, 
Col. Berrett having preferred to defer a removal 
until the office is entirely ready. He will 
adopt a system of general delivery, by a divis¬ 
ion of the alphabet, and an outside arrange¬ 
ment to prevent a pressure. The Colonel is 
the best postmaster that Washington city has 
ever had, according to the united testimony of 
the public. In a position like that he occupies, 
the application of the rotation principle only 
satisfies one aspirant out of the whole number 
of expectants, and that, too, at the cost of the 
public convenience.’’ 

Hon. W. H. Seward, of New York, at the 
invitation of the Hon. John S. Pendleton, paid 
that gentleman a visit a few days since, the ob¬ 
ject of which was to witness a regular old-fash¬ 
ioned Virginia “nigger” corn-shucking, Mr. 
Pendleton being confident that Seward, from 
what he would see there, would be convinced 
that Slavery in Culpeper was not as bad as 
represented by the Anti-Slavery men of the 
North. The frolic passed off very pleasantly 
indeed, and no one was more delighted than 
the New York Senator.— Warrenton Whig. 

It is stated in the New Orleans Crescent that 
the sugar crop of Louisiana for 1857 will be 
from two hundred and twenty-five thousand to 
two hundred and fifty thousand hogsheads, 
against about seventy-five thousand hogsheads 
in 1866. Prices are, of course, much lower 
than last year; but, nevertheless, planters will 
realize about two million dollars more from 
the crop of this season than from that of 1856, 
while consumers will also gain largely. 

Governor Wise, having been invited to cele¬ 
brate the 8th of January at Tammany Hall, 
New York, wrote a letter, in which he speaks 
at considerable length of the Kansas trouble. 
It seems he agrees neither with Mr. Douglas 
nor the President, in his views, but inclines 
rather to the policy propounded by Mr. Pugh 

the bill proposed to the Senate, and proceeds 


At the same time, he proposes to solve the diffi¬ 
culty in this way; 

“ The Congress of the United States ought 
not to reject the legitimate and Republican 
Constitution, but ought to adopt it, subject to 
a fair and legal vote of the people of Kansas, 


down a 

The United States Marshal for Minnesota has 
forwarded to the Interior Department the census 
returns-of forty-four counties, in that Territory. 
There are in Minnesota, as at present organiz¬ 
ed, fifty five counties; eleven therefore remain 
to be heard from, viz: Mower. Wareea, Nicollet, 
Le Sueur, Sibley, Wauomia, Pierce, Cass, Mille- 
Sac, Itasca, Pembina, and a part of Fillmore, 
These counties embrace an area of 32,286 
square miles, or nearly one-half of the Ter¬ 
ritory. 

Great exertion was made by the Marshal to 
finish taking the census before the assembling 
of Congress ; but the work was commencet- 
too late in the season (Sept. 21) for a latitude 
like that of Minnesota, where travelling over 
the prairies in winter is a difficult and hazard¬ 
ous thmg. The work has also been consider¬ 
ably delayed on account of many of the Mar¬ 
shal’s assistants ceasing their operations after 
having progressed a little way. 

The Marshal recommends that an appropria¬ 
tion be made to defray the expenses of this 
census on a more liberal scale than that of 
1850. 

The revolution in Mexico is similar to the 
coup d'etat of Louis Napoleon. The new Con¬ 
stitution has been overturned and done away 
with forever; the Federal Councils have been 
broken up and dispersed, and Comonfort de¬ 
clared sole and absolute Dictator, with powers 
to call an extraordinary Congress. The day 
prior to the overthrow of the existing Govern¬ 
ment, Governor Baz was arraigned in the 
Chamber of Deputies for several offences. So 
far. however, from deigning to reply to them, 
and after rebuking the Congress in general 
terms for their puerile course, from the opening 
of the session, openly and plainly told them 
that that was the last day they would ever meet 
in those Chambers, for the next day they would 
be swept away. The next morning, the can¬ 
non announced the coup d'etat in the heart of 
the city. The hells were rung, the people 
shouted, the military paraded the streets, a few 
arrests were made, a proclamation was pub¬ 
lished, and all was over—the Constitution swept 
away, the Councils broken up, and Comonfort 
made Supreme Dictator. He aims at the dig- 
nity of Emperor. 

During the year 1857, there were 227 fires 
in the United States, where the loss at each v 
over $20,000. The total loss is set down 
$15,792,000, against $21,159,000 in 1856. The 
number of lives lost at fires this year was 158 ; 
last year 183. 

Number of steamboat accidents this year 36, 
lives lost 322, and 86 wounded. Last year 
there were 29 accidents, 358 killed, and 127 
wounded. 

Number of railroad accidents 126, persons 
killed 130, wounded 520. Last year there wei 
143 accidents, 195 killed, and 629 wounded. 

During the present year 26 Revolutionary 
soldiers have died, as have also 25 persons of 
100 years of age and over. 

have later returns 
- i the State Consti¬ 
tution. Official returs from nine counties, and 
unofficial from one other, show the following 
result: For the Constitution, 4,597; against it, 
1,884 ; for Slavery, 1,322 ; against it, 5,161; for 
free negroes, 650; against them, 5,479. Re¬ 
ported majorities in six other counties, give for 
the Constitution 1,1¥3 majority; against Sla¬ 
very, 1,196. This gives 3,026 majority for the 

„ . . ' --- r Constitution, and 5,019 against Slavery. The 

Hamsburg, aud a monument in | Oregonian newspaper, which opposed the Con¬ 
stitution, says of the result: 

’“A few voted against it (the Constitution) 
from principle, while thousands voted for it un¬ 
der the conviction that, by voting for the Con¬ 
stitution and against Slavery, it would settle 
the question of Slavery forever. The question 
of opposition to Slavery carried the vote in 
favor of the Constitution. Had it not been for 
that, the Constitution would have been rejected 
by an overwhelming majority.” 


law to be prescribed by their 
Territorial Legislature ; and to admit the Sta'e 
under its Constitution whenever the Territory 
shall proclaim its approval and adoption by 
the people. If they adopt it, to admit her into 
the Union ipso facto; and if they reject it, to 
leave the people of Kansas in their own way to 
organize another, and to submit another Con¬ 
stitution to Qonjpegg for approval,” 

The Adriatic has been hauled off until April, 
for the reason that she does not pay expenses; 
besides, the Baltic and Atlantic can make all 
the necessary trips during the winter. The dis¬ 
bursements of the Adriatic, for each trip, are 
estimated at about $50,000 ; qnd notwithstand¬ 
ing the receipt of $19,260 for the round trip 
for carrying the mail, it is estimated she must 
have sunk $5 0,000 in the late trip to and from 
Liverpool.— N. Y. Mirror. 

It appears from the report of the Comptroller 
of New York, that the receipts into the State 
treasury in 1857 amounted to $2,336,174, and 
the expenditures to $2,470,877; leaving a defi¬ 
ciency of $84,70,2. The deftcit at foe end of 
the present yea? will, it is believed, reach 
$221,876. The total State debtis $31,671,944, 
and the school fund $2,526,392. 

The I’renqh Fjmperoi' has conferred on Ed¬ 
gar May, youngest son of the great Marshal, 
the title which his father wore in the Russian 
campaign—Prince of Moscow. The Emperor 
has had near his person for several years two 
favorites—Colonel, now General, Fleqry, and 
Colonel, now General, Edgar NOy. 1 The title 
of Prince of Moscow has been long held in 
suspense, because the elder brother was not a 


majority. 

It may be a matter of some interest „„ 
readers to know something of the comparative 
extent of that Territory of the United States, 
whose chief officer is bidding defiance to our 
Government. According to Colton, the area of 
Utah is 269,170 square miles. To engineers,and 
a few others, this will give a just idea of its vast 
extent, but the majority of people will form a 
better estimate by being told that it is as large 
as the whole of the New England States, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Kentucky, and Tennessee. Or to 
oompare it with European countries, it is equal 
in extent to Great Britain and Ireland, Switzer¬ 
land, Prussia, and Denmark, with the Islands of 
Guernsey, Jersey, and Man, and the Ionian 
Islands added. 

In the course of the recent debate in the 

mate on the Treasury note bill, Senator Sew¬ 
ard gave this cheering view: 

“ Ip my judgment, the acceleration of busi¬ 
es is going to be rapid, just in proportion to 
the rapidity with which business has declined, 
and I expect to see every day, and every hour 
of every day, marked by a rise in the prosper¬ 
ity of the country, graduated just exactly by the 
suddenness of the depression. The causes of 
the disaster are gone. I think there is nothing 
before us but a great revival of business and 
a plethora of money to revive it in all depart¬ 
ments. I may be mistaken in this, bnt I am 
willing to stand by it.” 

A revival is no doubt at hand, and while it 
will be hailed with the liveliest satisfaction by 
the thousands who have been oppressed and 
retarded in their operations for several months, 
it is to he hoped that the lessons of the past 
will not be altogether forgotten, and that the 
impulsive and enthusiastic will not be carried 
away into new excesses. We fully agree, how¬ 
ever, with Senator Seward that tho causes of 
the disaster are gone, and that a good time is 
coming. 

The London Times estimates the failures in 
London and Provinces, since October, at over 
£15,000,000 in the metropolis, and £35,000,000 
in the country. Total, about £50,000,000 
sterling, or about two hundred and fifty million 
dollars. This amount far exceeds the losses of 
1825,1837, and 1845, and the end is 

The Detroit Times says that the Insurance 
Companies refuse to pay the $27,000 for which 
the life of Mr. Holden was insured, who was s< 
mysteriously killed at Ann Arbor, Michigan, it, 
Julyla9t. The ball which was taken from hie body 
exactly fits the pistol which was found a short 
time since in a mural; a short distance from 
where Mr. Holden’s body was discovered. Tbe 
Insurance Companies contend that Mr. Holden 
committed suicide to benefit his family. 


MISHITS. 

BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Flour, Howard Street • - • $4 50 @ 0.00 

Flour, City Mills.4.50 @ 0 00 

Rye Flour.3.00 0 3.26 

Corn Meal ....... 3 37 @ 3.50 

Wheat, white.1.10 0 1.25 

Wheat, red.1.02 ( 

Cora, white. 64 ( 

Cora, yellow ...... SO ( 

Rye, Pennsylvania .... 

Rye, Virginia ...... 

Oata, Maryland and Virginia • 32 0 

Oats, Pennsylvania .... 34 0 36 

Clover Seed. 5.50 0 5.75 

Timothy Seed. 2.25 0 2.50 

Hay, Timothy.15.00 @20.00 

Hops. 7@ 14 

Potatoes, Mercer ..... 1.30 @ 1.40 

Bacon, Shoulders..... 8 @ 00 

Bacon, Sides ...... 840 9 

Bacon, Hams ...... II @ 00 

Pork, Mess.21.50 @22.00 

Pork, Prime ...... 17.00 @17.60 

Beef, Mess 19.50 @20.00 

Lard, in barrels ..... 

Lard, in kegs ...... ou (. 

Wool, Unwashed ..... 00 <2 

Wool, Washed...... 00 6 

Wool, Palled ...... 00 (j 

Wool, Fleece, common • - • “ 1 

Wool, Fleece, fine .... 

Wool, Choice Merino * • • 

Butter, Westers, in kegs . . 124(2 

Butter, Roll ...... 18 @ 

Cheese. 94(3 

Coffee, Rio. y|(g 

Coffee, Java. 16 0 u 

new yobs masks?. 

Carefully prepared to Tuecday, January 12,1853 

Flour, State brands - - - - $4 25 @ 4 35 

Flour, State brands, extra ■ ■ 4.50 @ 4.75 

Flour, Western.4.25 (a 4.40 

Flour, Southern ..... 4.60 @ 6.00S 

Rye Flour ....... 3,00 @ 4.50 

Corn Meal - -.3.00 @ 3.50 

Wheat, white ...... 1.20 @ 1.35 

Wheat, red - . . . . . . 1.16 @ 0.00 
Corn, white ....... 68 @ 60 

Corn, yellow. 68 @ 70 

Rye .. 70 @ 72 

Oata. 42 @ 46 

Clover Seed ...... 8.50 @ 8.75 

Timothy Seed.2.03 @ 2 25 

Hay. 66 @ 76 

Hops.. 5@ 8 

Bacon, Shoulders ..... G 0 64 

Bacon, Sides. 10 @ 00 

Bacon, Hams .. 8 @ 84 

Pork, Mesa.14.75 @15.00 

Pork, Prime.12.C0 @00.00 

Beef.9.00 @10.00 

Lard, in barrels. 8J@ 94 

Lard, in kegs. 11 @ 00 

Butter, Western. 11 @ 16 

Butter, State. 14 @ 20 

Cheese. 6 @ 8 

Coffee, Rio. 8|@ 104 

Coffee, Java ...... 15J0 

Wool, Unwashed. ~ 

Wool, Washed. 

Wool, Pulled. 

Wool, Fleece, common ■ - • 

Wool, Fleece, fine .... 

Iron, Scotch, Pig. 28.00 @28.50 

Lime, Rockland.1,16 @ 0.0(5 

Lime, common • ■ ... — 
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FIFTY-FIRST VOLUME. 


THE NORTH-AMERICAN REVIEW. 

No. CLXXYIIJ) for January, 1858. 
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1. The Public Economy of Athens. 
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8. Jerusalem. 
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10. Lewes's History of Philosophy. 

11. Critical Notices. “ 

IR NbW Publications. 

The Publishers would commend this Review to the at- 
(enttonoflhe Amor lean public, as a work which, dating 
almctst from the commencement of the literature of our 
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!5 cents in money or postage stamps. 

Agents are wanted in every part of the 
muntry. Persons ordering the Knicker- 
tocker through agents, must look to them 
or the supply. 

Back numbers and bound volumes on» 

JOHN A. GRAY, 


PROSPECTUS OF THE MESSAGE BIRD 

FOE 1858. 

This elegant monthly has just entered upon the third 
year of its publication, and is everywhere spoken of highly 
by the press. Its contents are 

ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 

from the pens of many of the very best magazine writers 
of the day, and will compare favorably with any similar 
v y or ^P ubl ‘ ah " 4 * ' i , nbr , a , ci , n S Taies t Sketches,Legends of 
the Old an« New World, Indian Traditions, Pioneer Ad¬ 
ventures, Poetry, &c., all peculiarly adapted to 

THE HOME CIRCLE. 

It is issued 01% tfte£rst 0 f every month in‘handsome 
style, printed m good paper, and is furnished on the fob- 
lowing low 

TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 


onths, half the above rates, 
tons sent free to all applicants. 

Address 

J. W. ROBERTS, 

Waynesvilie, Warren county, Ohio. 


HOLYDAY GIFTS FOR THE PEOPLE, 

At the Great American Gift Bookstore, 291 
Broadway, New York. 

".ud a Gift, consisting either of a Gold or Silver Waicti 
r some article of Jewelry, worth from 25 cents to SiCiJ 
Catalogues of books ana gifts sent to any address. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Ffom tlie Albany Evening Journal. 

THE OLD REPRESENTATIVES' HALL. 


The removal of the House of Representatives 
this week from their old Hall in the centre 
huilding of the Capitol, into the new Hall in the 
extended southern wing, awakens many recol¬ 
lections of men and events, which, in this now 
silent Chamber, have played leading parts in 
the drama of political contests. The old Capi¬ 
tol was destroyed by the British forces in Au¬ 
gust, 1814. The incidents of the war then ra¬ 
ging induced Mr. Madison to convene an extra 
session of Congress in September of that year. 
They met in a plain brick building on Capitol 
Hill. Though the country was passing through 
the most critical period of the war, the message 
of the President occupies only about a column 
of an ordinary newspaper. The Speaker, 
Langdon Cheves, of South Carolina, announced 
the standing committees the second day of the 
session, and members went at business in right 
good earnest. As things are done now-a-days, 
the message would have filled a huge volume, 
and a month have been consumed in getting 
into working order. * * * 

A temporary Capitol was erected, in which 
the two Houses sat until the assembling of the 
Sixteenth Congress, on the 6th of December, 
1819, when the House of Representatives met 
for the first time in their then greatly-admired 
-new Hall. 

He who shall hereafter write the history of 
these renowned legislative Chambers—the an¬ 
cient and the modern—will not overlook the re¬ 
markable fact, that the closing hours in the 
old Hall of 1819 were devoted to exciting de¬ 
bates upon the Missouri Compromise question— 
that the opening hours of the new Hall of 1819, 
(now the old Hall,) as well as several succeeding 
months, resounded with the din of debate on 
the same theme—that, after a lapse of more 
than a third of a century, the last Congress 
which occupied this Hall shook the country 
with agitations respecting the same Missouri 
Compromise—and that the first speech deliver¬ 
ed in the new Hall of 1857 was devoted to an 
examination of the principles involved in the 
enactment of this celebrated measure, and the 
legitimate consequences Bpringing from its re¬ 
peal. * * * 

The struggle respecting the admission of 
Missouri to the Union began in the old brick 
Hall, in December, 1818, and closed in the 
more stately Chamber where Congress then 
met, in March, 1820. Scarcely had the mem¬ 
bers drawn for seats, in December, 1819, than 
the fierce sectional battle of the last two ses¬ 
sions was renewed. Challenging to the arena 
the highest forensic powers of that celebrated 
Congress, and convulsing the country scarcely 
less than has the reopening of the controversy 
in our time, this essentially irreconcilable con¬ 
flict of opinion finally subsided into Mr. Clay’s 
superficial Compromise, and the nation sank 
exhausted into apparent repose. Though the 
fires went down, the embers still smouldered, 
and lived to break out thirty-four years after¬ 
wards with a more intense flame than before. 
This unquenchable fiiie yet bubns. 

At the opening of the second session of this 
Congress, (Mr. Clay having resigned the 
Chair,) John W. Taylor, of New York, was 
elected Speaker on the twenty-second ballot— 
the opposing votes being mostly given to Mr. 


Would that we had time to linger 
around some of the scenes in this greatest 
drama in America’s history. We can barely 
touch upon two or three, in passing. 

The right of petition was early put in issue 
by that persistent body of men, the radical 
Abolitionists, whose convictions of duty no fire 
of persecution was hot enough to burn out of 
them. It is a curious faqt, that the first modern 
memorial respecting Slavery, ever presented to 
the House of Representatives, was the proceed¬ 
ings of a meeting in Utica, N. Y., deprecating 
the agitation of this subject! It was offered 
by Judge Beardsley, then in Congress, in the 
opening days of the session of I834-’6. John 
Dickson, of Ontario county, N. Y., in January, 
1835, (just after the reception of the Utica 
memorial,) presented a petition for the abolition 
of Slavery in the District of Columbia. He 
advocated its prayer in an able speech. This 
the first gentle zephyr of that approaching 
m which ultimately swelled into a tempest 
that raged in the House with unabated fury for 
many yeurs. The earliest defenders of the 
right of petition were Messrs. Dickson of New 
York, Phillips and Jackson of Massachusetts, 
and Slade of Vermont. Resort was soon had 
to the gag rule, which, as the flood of me¬ 
morials began to increase in volume, was finally 
incorporated among the standing rules of the 
House. These tyrannical measures aroused 
e of John Quincy Adams, who soon be- 
the leading champion of the right, of pe¬ 
tition. His great age, his eminent services, his 
persistent courage, his skill in debate, at once 
elevated the controversy to a commanding po¬ 
sition before the country. During the sessions 
of 1836-’7-’8 and ’9, bis desk was loaded with 
heaps of Anti Slavery memorials from all the 
free States. Every petition-day witnessed a 
graphic scene, as the old man deliberately pre¬ 
sented one memorial after another, taking most 
provoking pains to make a brief statement of 
the contents of each, as he banded it over to 
the little page, to be ultimately consigned by 
the Clerk to some dark cell in the subterranean 
vaults of the Capitol. 

On the 18th of January, 1837, the House 
adopted the usual rule to lay Anti-Slavery pe- 
t.itirma m the table; this being denominated 


Lowndes, of South Carolina. It w 


a section¬ 


al contest, growing naturally out of the agita¬ 
tions of the preceding sessions; and it pre¬ 
saged, though it but faintly resembled, that 
more recent straggle which resulted in placing 
in the Chair, at the close of a more protracted 
scene in this great drama, that model Speaker, 
Nathaniel P. Banks. 

We have neither time nor materials for more 
than brief allusions to some of the mighty 
themes and great men who have fignred in the 
old Hall, during the eight-and-thirty years of 
its occupancy by Congress. 

The first subject to which we will refer is the 
earliest Congressional proceedings of which we 
have any contemporaneous recollection—Web¬ 
ster’s speech, and the succeeding debate, in 
January, 1824, on the Greek Revolution. * * * 

The Greek debate was an era in Congres¬ 
sional eloquence. Clay, Poinsett, John Ran¬ 
dolph, Dwight of Mass., delivered splendid 
speeches The keen philippic of fiery young 
Bartlett, of New Hampshire, against Clay, and 
the lofty Kentuckian’s contemptuous and caus¬ 
tic reply, are freshly remembered. 

Sam Houston, just from the wild woods of 
Tennessee, broke a lance in the foray. A third 
of a century has gone, during which he has 
conquered a foreign Republic, has filled ' 
Presidential chair, and annexed it to onr l,... 
ion ; and yet, the towering form of the old chief¬ 
tain may be seen, erect and eagle eyed, in the 
Senate Chamber, an active participant in its 
daily proceedings. 

A few old relics of the revolutionary period 
vet live to remember the brilliant scene when 
Lafayette, nearly half a century after he had 
bade adieu to Washington, on the eve of his 
return to France, was received in the Repre¬ 
sentatives’ Hall, amidst the wildest plaudits of 
hundreds of spectators, Mr. Speaker Clay, in the 
name of the great Republic which his valor 
had helped to found, welcoming his return to 
our shores. A later day witnessed a similar j 
spectacle, when was greeted within this Hall 
by the National Representation, Kossuth, the 
eloquent Governor of Hungary. 

In this Hall transpired that event, which so 
completely dissolved existing political combi¬ 
nations, and has influenced the destiny of men 
and parties even down to our day—the election 
of John Quincy Adams by the House to the 
Presidency. The spiteful contemporaneous 
Clay and Kreamer correspondence—the oft-re¬ 
iterated charges of “ bargain and corruption”— 
the long-standing feud between Clay and Jack- 
son then engendered—the remorseless obloquy 
that chafed the spirit and clouded the future of 
the great Commoner, (now known to have been 
so undeserved by him,) are among the bitter 
remembrances of thi3 period. 

We can barely menti on the proposed Congress 
of Panama—the Tariff revision of 1828—the 
Indian controvery with Georgia, and the ulti¬ 
mate removal of the Aborigines beyond the 


titions o _ 

the “ Hawes gag,” to distinguish it from the 
“ Patton gag,” or the “ Atherton gag.” On 
Monday, the 6th of Febuary, 1837, Mr. Adams 
having occupied an hour or more in exhausting 
his pile of Anti-Slavery memorials, paused, and 
looking significantly at Mr. Speaker Polk, said, 
*' I hold in my hand a paper purporting to be 
a petition from certain slaves. If I should 
present it to the House, would it go on the ta¬ 
ble under the order of the 18th January?” 
The Speaker seemed bewildered, and had just 
time to stammer out something about the 
gravity of the question, when the entire Pro- 
Slavery side of the chamber exploded with the 
most intense wrath. “ Let him be expelled 1 ” 
screamed a score of voices. “ Expel the trai¬ 
tor I ” shouted Dixon H. Lewis, whose huge 
body, weighing 500 pounds avoirdupois, came 
waddling and wheezing down the aisle towards 
the Clerk’s desk. The whole corps of oligarchs 
were on their feet, screaming, swearing gestic¬ 
ulating, like demons. Polk plied his gavel 
and called to order in vain, while the spectators 
in the overhanging galleries caught the spirit 
of the scene, and were going wild with excite¬ 
ment. Quick as thought, resolutions were pre¬ 
pared for the expulsion of Mr. Adams, based 
on the assumption that he had presented a pe¬ 
tition from slaves for the abolition of Slavery. 


three months, he began by an examination of 
the positions of his assailants, seriatim. His 
reply to Marshall was magnificent. In the 
course of it, while responding to Marshall’s 
proposition to impeach him for treason, he 
turned suddenly upon him—Marshall plumed 
himself upon his high birth and superior intel¬ 
lect—and said: “ The framers of the Constitu¬ 
tion have not left it for the puny mind of the 
member from Kentucky to define what treason 
is. They have declared it solely to consist in j 
levying war against the United States, and 
giving aid and comfort to their enemies. Let 
him study the document 1 ” 

In his reply to Wise, he was terribly severe. 
For once, he made the haughty, brassy Vir¬ 
ginian blanch and quail. Wise took an active 
part in this attempt to degrade the old man. 
It will be remembered that, on the occasion of 
the Cilley duel, the House appeared to be de¬ 
termined to expel all the members who had par¬ 
ticipated in that murder. Wise was one of the 
number. At a critical stage of the controversy, 
Mr. Adams made a speech against the constitu¬ 
tional right of the House to expel a member 
without a formal trial, and subsequently made a 
successful motion to lay the subject on the table. 
Thus Wise was saved. On the present occasion, 
in the course of his reply to Wise’s bitter attack, 
he fixed his eye upon him, and, pointing hia 
skinny finger steadily at him, said: “ At a pe¬ 
riod not far remote, when the member now sit¬ 
ting in that chair entered this Hall, pale and 
haggard, his hands all dripping with the red 
blood of a fellow-member, and this House in its 
indignation was about to expel him from its 
presence, who interposed the shield of the Con¬ 
stitution in defence of his privileges, and saved 
him from disgrace ? And is this the return he 
renders me for that service?” 

When the old man was uttering these terri¬ 
ble words, Wise, who was Bitting erect at their 
commencement, taking notes, began to settle 
down lower and lower and lower, all eyes fixed 
upon him, till, at their conclusion, his abashed 
countenance was completely hidden behind Ms 
desk. No convicted culprit, standing in the 
dock, and writhing under the sentence of a 
judge, ever exhibited a more pitiable spectacle 
than did the cowed Virginian. 

We must forbear further details. Suffice il 
to say, that, at the end of the twelfth day, the 
slaveholders, beaten at all points, and driven 
from the field, while Mr. Adams was only on 
the threshold of the discussion, were glad to 
lay their own resolutions on the table, and give 
up the contest. 

Of Mr. Adams’s rare parliamentary tact, the 
celebrated strife over “broad seal” of New 
Jersey affords an instance. At the opening of 
the session, the Clerk for many days refused to 
put any motion to the House, though scores of 
resolutions were offered, and he persisted in 
calling a roll of members which he had pre¬ 
pared—the House being unable in the mean 
time to proceed to the election of a Speaker, and 
standing in a “ dead lock ” of disorganization. 
Finally, after long debates, Mr. Adams made a 
motion that Mr. Rhett (we forget at this mo¬ 
ment whether it was Rhett or Lewis Williams) 
do take the Chair temporarily, and preside till 


Ere they were fairly before the House, they 


Mississippi; measures pregnant with great prin¬ 
ciples, and prolific of rare eloquence, furnishing 
occasions lor genius to utter glowing words 
which posterity will not let die. Nor can we 
dwell upon that olher memorable eontest which 
shook the Hall of Representatives and the Sen¬ 
ate Chamber to their foundations, and filled 
every corner of the land with agitation. We 
mean the nullification conflict of 1830 and 1831. 

It was about the time when the two last-men¬ 
tioned events were pending, that the Senate 
began to take the lead of the House in the in¬ 
itiation and discussion of important measures, 
and to attract to itself an unprecedented share 
of the public attention. This was due iu part 
to the recent infusion into that body of several 
new Senators, who were distinguished not only 
for great learning and ripe experience in affairs, 
but for splendid oratorical powers. To say that 
when Clay, Webster, Calhoun, Wright, Clayton, 
Rives, Poindexter, E wing, Taiimadge, and Dal¬ 
las, entered the Senate, they found already there 
Benton, Woodbury, Tazewell, Hayne, Berrien, 
Freliughuyseii, Holmes, Forsyth, Sprague, and 
McLean, is Bimple proof that ihe north wing of 
the Capitoi was to be the theatre where the 
great questions then convulsing the country 
were to play their principal parts. 

But the other wing of the Capitol, during 
the closing events of Mr. Adams’s administra¬ 
tion, and the opening scenes of Gen. Jackson’s, 
displayed a roll of names scarcely less eminent. 
Storrs, McDuffiie, John Quincy Adams, Archer, 
Root, Cambreleng, Hamilton, Burges, Buchan¬ 
an, James Jt. Wayne, Polk, Bell, Choate, Ver- 
planck, Stevenson, Corwin, Evans, Binney! It 
needed but this array of learning and eloquence 
in the House, contemporaneously with the still 
grander display in the Senate, to entitle these 
four or five years to be called the golden era of 
Congressional oratory. 

The nullification contest, and the closely- 
following tariff compromise, and the protracted 
United States Bank war, would each afford ma¬ 
terials for a chapter in even a meagre sketch 
of public events. Bat the intense interest felt 
in these questions, together with the leadership 
of the Senate in affairs, were soon to pass 
away—the heat which they engendered being 
destined to “ pale its ineffectual fires ” before 
the glowing fervor of a life-long controversy 
concerning the Essential Rights of Man, 
•which, commencing in 1834, has for three-and- 
twenty years raged in the Old Hall, till its 
every seat and aisle, its every column and 
arch and tabiature, is associated with some his¬ 
toric event, some heroic struggle, some brilliant 
triumph in this Holy Crusade, or with some 
effort of genius, eloquence, and courage, in be- 
1 alf of the Right and the True, which will out 


- modified form by Mr. Waddy 
Thompson, now demanding the severest cen¬ 
sure rather than expulsion. Thereupon the 
debate began. It raged violently three days. 
Thompson, Dromgoole, Wise, Underwood, lead¬ 
ing off for the slaveocracy ; while Lincoln, Cush- 
ing, Phillips, Granger, and others, defended 
Adams. 

During the height of the tempest, the rotun¬ 
da, the galleries, the passages of the Capitol, 
being filled with an excited throng, the col¬ 
leagues and friends of Mr. Adams felt great 
anxiety not only for his fate in the House, but 
but for his personal safety. Meantime the 
resolutions were going through various mod¬ 
ifications, all tending to soften their terms and 
mitigate their conclusions. All this time the 
old Roman sat unmoved in his place, the calm¬ 
est man in the chamber, with the incendiary 
petition safely locked up in his desk. At length 
it began to leak out that the paper was not 
exactly such a document as the slaveholders 
in their hot haste had imagined it to be. 
Whereupon, Dromgoole, of Virginia, still fur¬ 
ther modified the resolutions by setting forth 
that the member from Massachusetts had “giv¬ 
en color to the idea that slaves had a right to 
petition," &c.—a phrase on which Adams after¬ 
wards roasted him alive. Finally, the Pro- 
Slavery side of the House began to suspect 
that they were pursuing the negro in the 
wrong direction; that if there was a colored 
individual in the case at all, he was more like¬ 
ly to be found in the paling than in the petition, 
and so they stopped to take breath. Then Mr. 
Adams rose to address the House. With great 
deliberation, his voice pitched on a shrill key 
that pierced the remotest corner of the galle¬ 
ries, and with a frail bit of paper rustling in his 
aged hand, he called the Speaker’s attention 
to the question he had put to him three days 
“go, which still remained unanswered, viz : 

hether a paper purporting to be a petition 

im slaves would, if he were to present it , go 

i the table under the order of the 18th of Jan¬ 
uary? Looking around Mm with a mingled 
expression of sarcastic cunning and lofty scorn 
which Lord Chatham would have envied, he 
cried in a voice, not of thunder, but in a sharp, 
hissing tone, such as lightnieg might be sup¬ 
posed to employ if it spoke at all, “ and am I 
to be expelled from this loquacious, babbling 
House, for simply asking a question ? ” For 
the first time the thought flashed on friend and 
foe, that Mr, Adams had neither presented the 
paper, nor proposed to present it 1 Everybody 
felt queer, while some grave men looked like 
lank sheep suddenly denuded of their fleeces. 
It had now got wind that the paper was a for¬ 
gery, the work of some stupid slaveholder in 
Washington, and purported to be Bigned by 
Scipio, Sambo, and other bogus negroos, asking 
the House to expel Mr. Adams from their 
body I 

And now “ the Old Man Eloquent ” took his 
turn in the debate. How he demolished 
opponent after another, scourging, flaying, 
scalping, impaling, to his heart’s content. How 
rank upon rank of the Chivalry went down in 
heaps before his trenchant blade—how he spit¬ 
ted poor Dromgoole, and roasted him before 
a slow fire of sarcasm, when he told him that 
“giving color to an idea” was not a Northern 
but a Southern praciice, one of the peculiar do¬ 
mestic institutions of Virginia with which he had 
no desire to interfere—how the House scream¬ 
ed with laughter, as Dromgoole essayed a grim 
smile iu acknowledgment of this delicate al¬ 
lusion to the bleaching chemistry employed by 
the South to eradicate the dark tints in their 
variegated population—how he wound up Ms 
triumphant philippic by warning Ms young 
adversaries “ never again to run on an errand 
till they know whither they are going ”—and 
how the House firmly refused to lay the, reso¬ 
lutions on the table, but brought their authors 
to a direet vote, and finally trampled them 
down by a decided majority: are not all 
these things written in the Chronicles of the 
Old Hall of the House of Representatives? 

In January, 1842, another attempt was made 
to expel or disgrace Mr. Adams for his practi¬ 
cal defenoe of the right of petition. Among 
the numerous memorials forwarded to him was 
one from Haverhill, Massachusetts, asking 
Congress to take the initiatory steps for the 
dissolution of the Union. He presented the 
petition on the 24th of January, at the same 
time remarking that he was opposed to grant¬ 
ing its prayer. As in the previous outbreak of 
1837, the Pro-Slavery side of the Chamber, 
which had been threatening a dissolution of the 
Union any day for the last dozen years, now 
threw itself into a foaming rage at the bare 
suggestion of taking it at its word. Tom Mar¬ 
shall, the eloquent but eccentric member from 
Kentucky, gravely proposed to impeach Mr. 
Adams for treason; Henry A. Wise, even yet 
famous for Ms absurd heresies, demanded his 
expulsion from the House; while milder mem¬ 
bers only called for severe censure. Mr. Adams 
demanded a trial. Of the thrilling incidenls 
of that controversy, which extended through 

twelve bitter days, there is no tiir--- 

Bpeak. On the fifth or sixth day, (-_.... 

ting wholly from memory,) Mr. Adams entered 
upon Ms defence. We have a distinct recol¬ 
lection of the mighty themes shadowed forth in 
his outline, and which he proposed to discuss 
at length; and of the important documents for 
which he called under an order of the House— 
Ms themes and his documents embracing the 
whole circle of Slavery. Having laid out work 
enough, as he said, in response to a question 


a Speaker be chosen. “Ah ha I” responded 
half a hundred voices; “ but who will put the 
question to vote?” “I intend to put it my¬ 
self I ” instantly responded Mr. Adams. In 
the twinkling of an eye, the obstinate Clerk 
sank to the position of a mere scribe, order 
rose out of chaos, and Mr. Adams himself was 
placed temporarily in the Chair. 

Posterity will regard the Congressional ca- 
er of Mr. Adams as the most illustrious peri¬ 
od of Ms great life. He served, he saved, the 
cause of Liberty. The same unerring tribunal 
will place his forensic displays in the front rank 
of the manifold exhibitions of a mind richly 
laden with the spoils of all sciences and all 
times. That a man who had borne no part in 
deliberative bodies, and had spent the greater 
portion of his life in foreign Courts, where he 
rarely heard the accents of his mother tongue, 
Bhould, late in the evening of Ms days, enter 
the most tumultuous popular assembly in the 
world, and for sixteen years, and until he 
reached the octogenarian period, hold the posi¬ 
tion of the most acute parliamentarian and the 
most dreaded debater of his time, is without a 
parallel in history. 

The circumstances of Ms death were an ap¬ 
propriate closing of Ms extrordinary career. 
On a sunny morning in February, 1848, the 
House was thrown into one of its wildest, most 
turbulent, moods. Half the members were on 
their feet, shouting to the Speaker. Our eyes 
fell upon Mr. Adams. He was sitting in his 
usual seat, apparently calm and unmoved by 
the tumult around Mm. Instantly he turned 
very pallid, his lips moved, his hand nervously 
grasped Ms desk. We thought he was trying 
to arise and address the Chair. A moment 
afterwards, his body began to incline over upon 
the left arm of Ms seat, his head drooping upon 
his breast. One cried out to a member near 
him, “Look to Mr. Adams, he is falling!” 
The attention of the assembly was arrested, the 
uproar ceased, members sprang towards the 
dying statesman, the House adjourned, and the 
venerable sage was borne to the Speaker’s 
nn. Like Nelson, Ms spirit ebbed, Ms life 
nt out, amid the roar of battle, so familiar, 
musical, to his ear. Not to compare him 
with vulgar heroes, he was stricken down like 
Chatham, in the plenitude of his fame, on the 
theatre of his greatest achievements; and he 
died under the dome of the Capitol, which so 
often had echoed Ms eloquence, and witnessed 
Ms immortal deeds. 


Gentibus, et multum nostrte quod proderat urbi.” 

The treason trial of Mr. Adams reminds 
of the censure of Joshua R. Giddings, later ii 


i, for venturing to offer in the 
moderate Anti Slavery resolutions. 
His resignation, his triumphant re-election, are 
freshly remembered. Truly the present father 
of the House may say, “ Times change, and 
en change with them 1 ” 

The Old Hall, of which we write, is not sole¬ 
ly consecrated to the heroic and the sublime. 
The ludicrous and the facetious have laid their 
gifts there. Among the richest of these was 
Tom Corwin’s reply to a pompous brigadier 
general of militia from Michigan, Crary by 
name. It was in the Harrison canvass of 
1840. Crary had entered into a minute mili¬ 
tary criticism of some of Harrison’s battles ii 
the war of 1812-’15, to prove Harrison's inca 
pacity for command. Corwin responded in Ms 
happiest vein. Addressing himself to “the 
two hundred colonels, majors, and captains, 
more or less, on this floor,” Corwin proceeded 
to describe a muster of Michigan militia, with 
Brigadier Crary in command. The various 
evolutions and contortions of the line, so that 
the soldiers might enjoy “ the umbrageeus 
shadows of the shady trees,” the ominous gath¬ 
ering in the heavens about noon, the wilting 
shower, the scattering of the troops, their vora¬ 
cious charge near nightfall, the thirsty Crary 
leading the hungry column upon the adja¬ 
cent whisky shops, water-melon booths, and 
gingerbread Btands—the intermingled allusions 
to Steuben’s work on militarv tactics. Vanhan’s 


to Steuben’s work on military tactics, Vauban’, 
on engineering, to Alexander and the great 
Frederick—were all given in language and 
tones so exquisitely ludicrous, that for an hour 
and a half the House screamed with laughter, 
while poor Crary escaped to one of the adjoin- 
committee rooms. The next day, Mr. 


rambling sketch down to the eve oF that great¬ 
est of all events iu this protracted struggle, the 
overthrow of the Missouri Compromise. We 
will pause here a moment, to refresh our own 
recollection of the rich scene in the House, in 
the winter of 1848, when Wilmot gave Father 
Ritchie, then editor of the Union, a terrible 
flaying, for attempting to read Mm out of the 
Democratic party, for moving as an amend¬ 
ment to a money bill his Proviso of immortal 
memory. As the ruddy, robust representative 
of the free hills of old Bradford was making the 
Hall ring with the blows he was levelling at the 
sallow, lank Virginian, the latter was flitting 
around the lobby, dodging behind this column, 
peering nervously through that cranny in the 
screen, and looking for ail the world like a lost 
spirit, struggling to escape from purgatory. 

But enough, aye, too much, of this. At some 
future time, shouid opportunity occur, we may 
sketch the incidents in that recent eontest al¬ 
luded to, still fresh in the recollection—yea, and 
still going on, though its din will no more dis¬ 
turb the solemn repose of the old Hall which 
witnessed its opening scenes. Those yet un¬ 
paralleled Congressional contests—that of 1820, 
which resulted in adopting the MissourjVCom- 
promise, and that of 1854, which ended in its re¬ 
peal, both transpiring within this celebrated 
Chamber—would afford rare subjects for the 
pencil of the painter, the lyre of the poet, and 
the pen of the historian. So, too, would many 
incidents in that ever-changing drama, which 
opened with the defence of the Rights of the 
Union by John Quincy Adams in 1835, and 
which, twenty years thereafter, saw the closing 
scene of its first act in the crowning glory of 
elevating Nathaniel P. Banks to the Speaker’s 
chair. 

Thirty-eight years ago, the Representatives 
of eighteen States, led by Henry Clay, of im¬ 
perishable fame, took their seats in this historic 
Hall. Daring that period, what changes has it 
seen at home and abroad 1 Thirty-one States 
sitting around the National Council Board, 
while others, lying at the base of the Rocky 
Mountains, and standing beyond the crests of the 
Sierra Nevada, demand admission to the Union: 
A Republican Empire founded on the Pacific, 
larger than that which Washington won, richer 
than any which Cas3ar ever conquered : Every 
throne in Enrope twice shaken to their founda¬ 
tions : Two revolutions in France: The death 
of Napoleon; the restoration of his line; the 
final extinction of the Bourbons: England de¬ 
stroying her rotten boroughs, reforming her Par¬ 
liamentary represeniation,repealing her test acts, 
emancipating her slaves, abolishing her corn 
laws: The genius of F ulton stemming the currents 
of all rivers, and ploughing the bosom of the 
ocean as if it were praries: The railway a com¬ 
mode of conveyance in all civilized States: 
The telegraph carrying messages of love and 
literature, of finance and war, on lightning wings 
over land and sea, to the uttermost parts of the 
earth: And the old Sail sees the same eternal 
conflict between Freedom and Slavery still 


gan.” 

The country remembers, and the historian 
will record, the famous financial battles which 
have been fought in the Old Hall. The sub¬ 
treasury—the exciting scenes of the extra ses¬ 
sion under the Tyler dynasty—the imperious 
bearing of Clay—the vetoes of the incensed 


Virginian—the sturdy defence of the President 
by “ the Guard,” so called, in the House, which 


Jive the lofty dome that looked down upon from a’ Southern member, to oocupy two or 


consisted of Wise aud Cushing, and half a 
dozen lesser men, all of whom secured fat offices 
for themselves and lean places for their follow¬ 
ers—the protective tariff of 1842—the bankrupt 
act, by which debtors paid off their obligations 
in a paper currency most unsatisfactory to their 
creditors—the free-trade tariff of 1846, and 
cognate questions, afforded for many years an 
ample field for great displays of politico-eco¬ 
nomical eloquence. 

Members of the House will recollect how often, 
during the long session of 1846, the dapper Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasury was seen in consultation 
with the rugged old Chairman of the Commit¬ 
tee of Ways and Means, Mr. McKay, of North 
Carolina, whose sturdy sense and skillful lead¬ 
ership carried through the tariff bill of that 
year. 

Despite these financial measures, these mone¬ 
tary crises, the eternal conflict between Free¬ 
dom and Slavery still went on. The annexa¬ 
tion of Texas, the consequent war with Mexico, 
the acquisition of new Territories, and the con¬ 
tests of 1848 and 1850, in regard to the nature 
of the civil and social institutions which should 
be established in these Territories, bring this 


cf Southern institutions in the only direction 
left open for their development, we cannot deny 
him our sympathy, nor resist the impulse which 
prompts a prayer for the success of his enter- 


The arrest of Gen. Walker, with the circum¬ 
stances of violence and aggression attendant 
upon the act, has developed the existence of a 
deep and pervading sympathy for his cause 
throughout the Southern States. 

The feeling has long been latent in the pub 
lie heart, awaiting an opportunity to demon¬ 
strate its prevalence and its power in an out¬ 
burst of popular enthusiasm. The match is 
applied, and in a moment the country feels the 
shock of an explosion which threatens destruc¬ 
tion, not only to the unfortunate individual who 
fired the magazine, but to the Administration 
which refuses to step aside from the line of re¬ 
coil. 

It is a mistake to attribute this manifestation 
of public opinion in the South to an impulsive 
and aggressive spirit of filibuaterism, The peo¬ 
ple of the slaveholding States are rather con¬ 
servative in their views of foreign policy; for, 
besides their habitual respect for the obligations 
of public law, they know very well that, if the 
country be projected upon a career of conquest, 
it will ultimately exchange the character of a 
Federal Republic for the despotism of a consol¬ 
idated Democracy. It is true they retain mors 
enterprise of spirit, and a stronger passion for 
the excitements of war, than can be found 
among the white slaves, timid capitalists, and 
effeminate man-milliners of the North, but even 


tion of their sympathy with Walker’s movement. 
The secret lies in another direction. 

If Slavery be not an exceptional and acci¬ 
dental institution—if it rest upon a foundation 
of reason, and work in accord with the econo¬ 
my of the moral world—if it possess an inhe¬ 
rent vitality and power of expansion—then must 
it have scope for growth and development, or 
else sink under its own weight, and perish of 
suffocation. But it finds no escape in the North, 
the ocean denies it an Eastern outlet, and legis¬ 
lative prohibition bars its pathway toward the 
setting sun. Only in the direction of the trop¬ 
ics is there possibility of its extension. If al¬ 
lowed fair play and free outgrowth along the 
shores of the Mexican Gulf, it may not only 
escape the pressure upon it from other points 
of the compass, but may even repair past disas¬ 
ters, and recover its ancient ascendency. 

In its progressive development, the accession 
of Cuba would impart an impulse to its advan¬ 
cing columns, and its triumph would culminate 
in an alliance with the great slave empire of 
the South American continent. When this shall 
bs accomplished; when the dominion of Sla¬ 
very shall extend in unbroken strength from 
the Alleghany Mountains to the Equator ; Bhall 
monopolize the wealth of the tropics and hold 
the commerce of the world in its grasp—we may 
dismiss every apprehension for the stability of 


its rule. From the summit of its power, it will 
look down upon the intrigues of hostile Cabi¬ 
nets and the brutumfulmen of platform philan- 
thropby with supreme contempt and unruffled 


Two separate influences are at work to pre¬ 
vent that consummation. After an arduous 
struggle, the Abolitionists of the North have 
succeeded in arresting the westward progress 
of Slavery. The South was cheated of Califor- 
'a by the juggle of Squatter Sovereignty. The 
peal of the Missouri Restriction mocked us 
with a barren sceptre and a fruitless victory. 
By fraud and force, Kansas is snatched from 
our grasp. Nor is there any hope of Cuba, 
while Black Republicanism is ascendant in the 


But the Abolitionists of Old Eagland are 
alliance with the Aholitionisis of New England. 
Exeter Hall is the centre of Anti-Slavery agita¬ 
tion ; Downing street is the source of Anti- 
Slavery action. While the Free-Soilers of the 


the Confederacy, the British Ministry undertake 
to prevent their expansion abroad. The his¬ 
tory of the Slavery controversy abounds with 
instances of co-operation between these parties. 
To revert to no more distant period than the 
annexation of Texas, we all remember that the 
measure was opposed, as well by the intrigues 
of British diplomacy as by the votes and speeches 
of Northern Abolitionists. A still more recent 
example is furnished by the attempt of Eng¬ 
land and France to commit the United States 
against the acquisition of Cuba. The latest 
illustration is, the event that now engages the 
thought of the country. For the dispersion of 
the fillibuster forces in Nicaragua, though ac¬ 
complished through the instrumentality of the 
American navy, was prompted by a suggestion 
from the Cabinet of Great Britain, and effected 
in the interest of Exeter Hall Abolitionists. 

These, then, are the parties who we find l_ 
gaged in a struggle for supremacy in Central 
America and upon the shores of the Mexican 
Gulf. On the one side is William Walker, 
with a band of adventurous spirits, who rally 
to his standard and share the glory of his he¬ 
roic achievements; on the other are the Brit¬ 
ish Ministry, intent to curb the rising power of 
the great Republic, and to restrict the expan¬ 
sion of Southern institutions. Is it expected 
that the people of the ulaveholding States can 
remain indifferent spectators of the contest ? 
Need there be surprise if they avow a sympathy 
for the chieftain who aspires to regenerate the 
effete nationalities of the Isthmus, and to prop¬ 
agate the ideas and energies of American civil¬ 
ization over the American continent? Why 
wonder if they execrate the insolent interven¬ 
tion of Great Britain ? Why affect astonish¬ 
ment at their indignation against the U. S. offi¬ 
cer who violated the sanctities of international 
law and the rights of personal liberty in obey¬ 
ing the behests of English Abolitionism ? We 
need not suppose Walker to be in the interests 
of the South. We may admit that he is not 
propagandist of Slavery. Bat when we sc. 
him struggling to repel the aggressions of 
British influence in the heart of the American 
continent, and to clear a way for the expansion 


SOUND VIEWS. 


We commend to the reader the following, 
from the Philadelphia Ledger, concerning onr 
existing affairs with Central Affairs: 

Misrepresentations of Public Sentiment Con¬ 
cerning Walker. —Since the arrest of Walker, 
the filibuster, an effort has been made, on the 
part of a certain cabal, to represent the entire 
Southern section of the Confederacy as furious 
with indignation. For this purpose, letter-writers 
have been procured, to fill the newspapers with 
exaggerated statements of the Government’s 
disapprobation of Com. Paulding’s course; 
town meetings have been got up at Mobile aud 
NeW Orleans; telegraphic despatches have 
been fabricated, asserting that Walker was to 
be. sent back to Nicaragua in a United States 
ship. In short, no effort has been spared to 
create a popular furor by the usual hackneyed 
arts of reckless demagogues. 

But, so far, the effort has not been attended 
with any great success. New Orleans, or Mo¬ 
bile, which fitted out the filibusters, may be 


terribly excited, because “Nicaragua’s sove¬ 
reignty has been invaded” by the United States 


forces, but the greater portion of the South 
seem to regard tne matter rather coldly. The 
Charleston Standard, which advocated the 
reopening of the slave trade, says, Walker’s 
expedition “has demonstrated the difficulty 
of subduing an independent nation, when the 
almost universal sentiment of mankind op¬ 
poses the enterprise. There are instincts.strong- 
er than the compacts of nations; and "a natu¬ 
ral sense of justice, which is more power¬ 
ful than neutrality laws ; and until the Ameri¬ 
canization of Nicaragua can be brought about 
by some more reputable means than expedi¬ 
tions conducted like those of Gen. Walker, it is 
quite as well to leave it to attend to its own 
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This is not only sound logic, but good, politi¬ 
cal morality. It is cot improbable that the ul¬ 
timate destiny of Central America, as well as 
of Mexico, is to fall under the control of that 
energetic, hardy, laborious race, of which the 
people of the United States, at present, are the 
prominent branch. But it does not follow that 
expeditions, organized on the rapacious and 
freebooting principles of Walker, are to bs the 
agents to execute this inevitable decree of des¬ 
tiny. Time is working in the great march of 


a little later, is of small moment, com¬ 
pared with the dishonor that would attend any 
unjustifiable hastening of that event on the part 
of our Government or its citizens. When we 
commence a career of conquest, we change en¬ 
tirely the policy which has made this country 
the great and prosperous nation it is, and we 
commence a career which will eventually end 
in our ruin, as it has destroyed many of the 
strongest Powers which have existed in the world. 
The Charleston Standard is right. Not only 
in point of morals, hnt in point of fact, an inde¬ 
pendent nation cannot be subdued, when the 
universal sentiment of mankind opposes the en¬ 
terprise. The day of Vikings is past. Piracy 
is called piracy now, as it ought to be; and we 
only regret that it is not always punished as it 
should be. 


THE WASHINGTON UNION UPON THE AR- 
REST OF GEN. WALKER. 


From the 'Washington Union.. 

The President's message represents the Ad¬ 
ministration as seeking, successfully, by treaty 
stipulations, and amicable, honorable, and le¬ 
gitimate means, to obtain and secure rights of 
transit, commerce, and peaceful enterprise, for 
our people, in several portions of the Isthmus. 
One treaty of the sort is already in existence 
with New Granada. If newspaper rumor is to 
be credited, another is in progress, if it has not 
been already consummated, with the Govern¬ 
ment of Nicaragua, iu regard to the very trans¬ 
it route of which Walker was preparing to take 
possession. In all probability, still other efforts 
in the same direction are in progress or con¬ 
templation ; so that our citizens are not only 
likely to be protected from loss or violence in 
prosecuting their lawful commerce along the 
transit routes of Central America, but the 
routes themselves are likely to be consecrated 
and preserved to the commerce of all nations 
and the benefit of the world. 

It js quite clear, we think, that the breaking 
up of the Walker expedition wa3 the very result 
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contemplated by the previous instructions of 
the Government, however much the mode and 
manner may have been in conflict with either 

’.in Pftnlflino^a ™ 


Captain Paulding’s instructions, or with the 
strict rules of international law. It is not prob¬ 
able that these instructions contemplated the 
landing of the forces of the United States upon 
the soil of Nicaragua; but it is not probable , 
either, that the Government of Nicaragua will 
complain of the aggression. 

It is not our purpose now to inquire into this 
part of the transaction, or to consider what 
course the Administration may think it right 
to Dursne towards Cantain Panlrttr,™ 


to pursue towards Captain Paulding, with ref¬ 
erence to the security of onr own Government 
against unauthorized acts on the part of our 
officers abroad. The subjects will be appropri¬ 
ately dealt with, we have no doubt, in due time, 
and with a just regard to all the circumstances 
of the case. Onr purpose now is more espe¬ 
cially to point out to our readers that nothing 
whatever has occurred which, ought to change 
the views of the President or the policy of the 
Administration, as they are explained and en¬ 
forced in the preceding extract from the annual 
message. The country will still recognise and 
appreciate the grievous injury which lawless 
expeditions, like that of Walker,-must tend to 
inflict upon all our national interests, commer¬ 
cial and political, in Central America, and the 
popular judgment will doubtless also determine 
for itself what substantial advantage may inure 
to our national character and lawful objects in 
that quarter, from Captain Paulding’s recent 
act. That officer acknowledges that he as¬ 
sumed a grave responsibility in taking the step 
he did, and throws himself upon the Adminis¬ 
tration, Congress, and the country, for his jus¬ 
tification. It is a bold and frank appeal, and 
will he met, we have no doubt, in a proper 
spirit. 

In the mean time, we hope that those of our 
countrymen who direct thdir attention to the 
foreign policy of the United States will not 
forget that this policy can neither be wise nor 
successful, unless it is in conformity with j ustice 
and right, and in harmony with the established 
principles of international law. The same law 
of nations which exists for other countries, ex¬ 
ists also for our own; and until we are prepared 
to submit to aggressions ourselves, we ought 
not to encourage aggressions upon others. 

We can well understand the regret which ex¬ 
ists in many portions of the Union, that the re¬ 
sources of Central America have not been more 
fully developed, and that the transit routes 
which connect the two oceans should be Bubject 
to so many difficulties and interruptions; bat 
this development is not to be secured by ihe con¬ 
tinuance of illegal expeditions against Govern¬ 
ments with whom we are at peace, and the 
safety of ihe transit routes is not to be accom¬ 
plished by making them the scenes of violence, 
and the prizes of successful war. The peace¬ 
ful policy of the President, as defined in his 
message to Congress, besides being the only 
policy on this subject which is consistent with 
the just rights of our neighbors, is the only 
policy, we verily believe, under which anything 
valuable can be accomplished on this continent 
for American interests. We may fairly appeal, 
therefore, to every good citizen, to give it his 
cordial support; and we may do so the more 
earnestly at this time, when the 6ondition of 
affairs in Kansas and Utah reminds us daily of 
the great value of legal restraints, and the 
great danger of weakening any of those bonds 
by which alone either individuals or nations 
can live in peace and harmony together. We 
give no undue place in our esteem to these 
restraints; but what nation, or State, or soci¬ 
ety, can exist without them ? Neither do we 
under-estimate that spirit of progress which is 
so often invoked by the apologists for Walker. 
But we remember that the mission of onr Re¬ 
public is to teach the great lesson of self-gov¬ 
ernment, and that this lesson is hardly to be 
taught by those whose conduct is opposed to 
law, and in conflict with justice. “ Our great, 
our high duty,” it has been well said, “ is to 
show, in onr example, that the spirit of free 
government is a spirit of health as well a3 a 
spirit of power; that its benignity is as great 
as its strength; that its efficiency to secure in¬ 
dividual rights, social relations, and moral or¬ 
der, is equal to tha irresistible force with which 
it prostrates principalities and powers.” Does 
any man believe that this lesson can be taught 
by Walker and his followers? 
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TEN THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS WANT¬ 
ED BY THE FIRST OF SEPTEMBER. 


IMPOBTABT PROSPECTUS. 

THE PEARL OF THE PRESS. 

The Purest Brilliant of Blessing and Beauty! 

For every Age and Class, for every Family and 
Person. 

THE HEW TESTAMENT AS A PERIODICAL. 

No Re-Binding required —no Postage! 

I N flexible cloth c< 
sent by mail, ut 

of Ndson’s“ 


exible cloth covers, gold-stamped, and gilt-edged: 
tt by mail, unrolled, smooth, and post paid. With 
31 Indexes and Introductions to its severer books 


WANTED—Good Agents, in all cities and towna and 
at all post offices in the United States. A hundred may 
find employment in Philadelphia alone. The best oppor- 


ty of doing good and getting good ev 


STOCKTON’S EDITION 

of the 

AUTHORIZED VERSION 


NEW TESTAMENT, 

IN PARAGRAPH FORM; 

WITH COPIOUS INDEXES, 

chiefly compiled from 

“ Townsend's Chronological Arrangement ,” 

and accompanied by 

Critloal, Historical, and Analytical Introduc¬ 
tions to its Books, 

originally prepared by the 
REV. THOMAS HARTWELL HORNE, D. D., 

1— r .1- “ r--~t/K Critical Study and 


irne. ly 


ought down to the 


tislament,” 8fc. 

E VERY number embellished with two or 
son’s elegant colored Bible‘Views," 

interesting and valuable 


of the people. tn '° 

Regular publication to < 


n andprofit of all conditions 


postpaid. 
tion , and Plates, makt 
will be 


MATTHEW, with Index, Inymduc- 
I b' f " d d 'd ance > as a epetrimen. It 

as an Agent, ’for 40*cents a copy, or three°copies 


THE PERIODICAL OF PERIODICALS I 
The GEM, the FLOWER, the STAR, the BEAUTY 
and the GLORY of the PRESS, 

Ths best place to -procure the work is at the Publisher's Of¬ 
fice—The Bible, Tract, and Periodical Office —535 Arch 
street, one door below Sixth, north side. 

No copies Iqft on sale anywhere : though the Trade will 
be supplied at proper discow t, and the work may be or- 

[ Publishers inserting the above Prospectus, with this 
Note, and sending us marked copies, vr" ' " ' 

with the First Number at once, and v.. 

numbers according to their continued interest.] 

Address 

T. H. STOCKTON, 

Editor of the “ Bible Times,” Philadelphia, Pa. 

AGENTS. 

New York—E. Goodenough, 122 Nassau street; Bos¬ 
ton—H. V. Dogen, 21 Corahill j Cincinnati—Weed Sc 
Seott, West Fourth street. 560 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 

THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEWS, 


THE FARMER'S GUIDE, 


1. The London Quarterly, (Conservative.) 

2. The Edinburg a Review, (Whig.) 

3. The North British Review, (Free Church.) 

4. The Westminster Review. (Liberal.) 

5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) 

These Periodicals ably represent the three great politic 

sal parties of Great Britain—Whig, Tory, and Radical- 


Organs of the most profound writers on Science, Litera¬ 
ture, Morality, and Religion, they stand, as they ever 
have stood^unrivaUed in the w o r j d bein g.con~ 

furnish a more correct ancl satisfactory record of the cu£ 
rent literature of the clay, throughout the world, than aan 
be possibly obtained from any other source. 

EARLY COPIES. 

The receipt of ADVANCE SHEETS from the British 
publishers gives additional value to these Rep tints, mas- 




original edition 


ly three of the four Revi< 


le above works. Thus: 
>f one Review, will be 
‘ copies of the four Re¬ 


in all the principal cities and towns, these works will 
delivered, FREE OF POSTAGE. When sent by 
ail, the Postage to any part of the United States will be 
„t twenty-four cents a year for “ Blackwood,” and but 
\ fourteen cents a year for each of the Reviews. 

N. B. The price in Great Britain ofthe five Peri 
oove named is #31- 


is #31 per ar, 

THE FARMER’S GUIDE 

0 SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 


y Henry Stephens, F. R. S., of Edinburgh, and tht 


of Scientific Agriculture 


1,600 pages, and numerous Wood and Steel 
This is, confessedly, the most complete work on Agri¬ 
culture ever published, and in order to give it a wider 
circulation, the publishers have resolved to reduce the 


When sent by mail (postpaid) to California and Oregon. 
e price will be 87. To every oiher part of the Union, 
id to Canada, (post paid,) #6. This work is not the 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, 
(Sugar Coated.) 

fTUIE following remedies are offered to the public 
_L best, most perfect, which medical science can t 

skill which ihe medical profession of this age poss 
and their effects show they have virtues which st 


C&iei 


unngerous complaints, so quick and so surely, as to prove 
an efficacy and a power to uproot disease beyond any¬ 
thing which men have known before. By removing the 
obstructions of the internal organs, and stimulating them 
into healthy action, they renovate the fountains of life 
and vigor—health courses anew through the body, and 
the sick man is well again. They are adapted to disease, 
and disease only, for when taken by one in health they 
produce but little effect. This is the perfection of medi¬ 
cine, It is antagonistic to disease, and no more. Tender 
children may take them with iu punity. If they are sick, 
ihey will cure them5 if they they are well, they will do 


Give them to some patient who has been prostrated 
with bilious complaint; see his bent-up, tottering form 
straighten with stiength again; see his long-lost appeiite 
return; see his clammy features blossom into health. 
Give them to some sufferer whose foul blood has burst 
out in scrofula till his skin is covered with sores, who 
stands, or sits, or lies in anguish. He has been drenched 
inside and cut with every potion which ingenuity could 
suggest. Give him these Pills, and mark the effect: see 
the scabs fall from his boay ; see the new, fair skin that 


Give them to him whose angry humors have planted 
rheumatism in hr* joints and bones; move him, and he 
screeches with pain; he too ha* been soaked through 
every muscle of his body‘with liniments and salves; give 


can reach ; but mark, he walks with erutches now; and 
now he walks alone; they have cured him. Give them 
to the lean, sour, haggard dyspeptic, whose gnawng 
stomach has long ago eaten every smile from his face, 
and every muscle from his body. See his appetitt re- 


anguish, or some lurking disease, has deranged the inter¬ 
nal organs of digestion, assimilation, or secretion, til! 
they do their office ill. Her blood is vitiated, her health 


c iple into renewed vigor, to cast out the obstructions, and 
infuse a new vitality into the blood. Now look again— 
the roses blossom on her cheek, and where lately sonow 
sat, joy bursis from every feature. See the .sweet infant 
wasted with worms. Its wan, sickly features tell you 
without disguise, and painfully distinct, that they are eat¬ 
ing its life away. Itspinched-up nose and ears, and rest¬ 
less sleepings, tells the dreadful truth in language which 
every mother knows. Give it the Pills, in large doses, to 


ing to do ihese things ? Nay^ are they not the maryrl of 

Have you the^less ferious symptom® of these distem¬ 
pers, they are the easier cured. Jaundice, Costivehess, 


leadache, Sideache, Hea 


_ ... _ Is flatulency, Loss of Appetite, King's 

Evil, Neuralgia, Gout, and kindred complaints, all arise 
• 1 J - —.’ hich these Pi 11s rapidly cure. Take 


the derange.1---— MM 

them perseveringly, aud under the counsel of a good 
Physician, if you can; if not, take them judiciously by 
such advice as we give y ou, and the di e »*— i ® 5 *'** *««'«*«- 
ous diseases the> cure, which afflict so 


ce 25 cents per box—5 boxes for 1#. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Practical and Analyti¬ 
cal Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by Z D. Gilman* 
lington, D. C., and by all Dealers in Medicine every- 


AMANUENSIS. 

^ YOUNG man who is a g; ‘ 


.ography with facility. 
Congress and others 


OI AddresB “Ogiivfe,” Box 193, or apply at the National 
Bra Office. 57* 






